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‘Linoleum is the 
smartest floor!’ 


‘““Twenty-nine years in this business has taught 
me that it takes a smart shop to sell smart 
people. I used every lesson I’ve learned when 
I remodeled my store last time. 

“One thing I'd learned was the importance of 
the right floor. That’s why I picked Armstrong's 
Jaspé Linoleum laid in a custom herringbone 
design. It’s smart. enough to catch a debutante’s 
eye, yet its dignity reminds her we’ ve been sell- 
ing fine jewelry since her grandmother was a girl. 

“TI also picked Armstrong’s Linoleum again 
because I know how easy it is to keep it looking 
its best. Then, too, linoleum is resilient and 
springy underfoot. Believe me, my feet would 
be in better shape today if they’d spent these 
twenty-nine years on Armstrong’s Linoleum.” 


As makers of both linoleum and asphalt tile, we’d like 
to step into this argument. There’s no “‘smartest”’ floor 
for every use. It depends on the kind of business you’re 
in, the impression you want to create, the money you 
can afford to spend. 


But appearance is only one point to be considered in 
selecting the best floor for your business. You also should 
take into account the conditions to which your floor will 
be subjected. Although asphalt tile costs less, linoleum 
is more resilient-— it’s quieter underfoot and has greater 
resistance to indentation. If oil or grease is likely to be 
spilled on the floor, linoleum is first choice. If your 
subfloor is a concrete slab in contact with the ground, 
you need asphalt tile to withstand the effects of alkaline 
moisture always present under these conditions. 








““Asphalt tile is the 
smartest floor!/’ 


““A smart-looking floor helps our business, too. 
But I think I was doubly smart in picking 
Armstrong’s Asphalt Tile. I got an attractive 
floor and saved money at the same time. 


‘‘We got the idea for this floor design from 
our trade-mark pattern on the candy boxes. 
It was easy to do because asphalt tile just 
naturally goes down block by block. 


“Don’t let the low cost of asphalt tile fool 
you into thinking it’s not a smart floor. You 
can see the style it has. It’s serviceable, too. I 
know of a lot of Armstrong’s Asphalt Tile 
Floors that have been used for years. And I 


” 


don’t think anything could be easier to clean. 


To get the floor that’s best for you, weigh the 
advantages of one against the other. To help you 
choose, drop us a card and we'll send you two books 
one about Armstrong’s Linoleum, the other about 
Asphalt Tile. To compare samples or actual floors, call 
your Armstrong flooring contractor. Write Armstrong 
Cork Co., 4902 Charlotte St., Lancaster, Pa. 
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A typical example of B. F. Goodrich product improvement 


AGS, cartons, cans, boxes, suitcases, 

sometimes even coal and ice, have 

to be carried up and up again for 

storage, shipment or manufacturing. 

It used to cost a lot of money. Any- 

thing that saves handling costs helps 
keep prices down! 

B. F. Goodrich, makers of conveyor 
belts for years, believed they could 
make a “climbing belt,” one without 
buckets or cleats that would grip boxes 
or other smooth or slippery articles, 
carry them up long or short inclines 
without letting them slide. They 


designed a rubber surface covered with 
flexible rubber fingers, thousands of 
them to each square foot. They grip 
so well that these belts have even been 
used to carry chunks of ice up a grade. 
They've been used for suitcases at air- 
ports, railroad stations, and for almost 
every kind of package imaginable. 
It’s one more case of the product 
improvement that’s always going on 
at B.F.Goodrich. Not a day passes 
without dozens of research men, 
engineers and others putting in hours 
of work finding ways to cut costs, 





Boxes climb up the chute 


lower prices or make new kinds of 
things people want. 

If you buy or use conveyor belts or 
V belts, flat transmission belts, any of 
the many kinds of hose or other indus- 
trial rubber products, don’t be satisfied 
with any product you now have, with- 
out finding out what BFG may have 
done recently to improve it. The B.F. 
Goodrich Company, Industrial Prod- 
ucts Division, Akron, Ohio. 


B.F Goodrich 


RUBBER FOR INDUSTRY 
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Cock-a-doodle don’t! 


HEN you - a milestone in your career, there’s always the temp- 
tation to do a little crowing. 


For instance, National Life insurance in force now totals over a billion 
dollars. That's a lot of life insurance. As a matter of fact, out of the more 
than 500 life companies in United States, only 28 have topped this billion- 
dollar mark. So probably we could be forgiven for making quite a fuss 
about it. But actually, what’s behind this billion? 


The real point, it seems to us, is that almost 200,000 people all over the 
country have chosen our mutual company to help them become financially 
independent. Families and individuals — they have hopes and plans 
for the future which they value at one billion dollars — and they have 
placed them in our hands. 


This makes us feel proud . . .and humble at the same time. That’s why 
we're not doing much crowing... 


But when we mail out those monthly checks and stop to think what 
each one means — a deserving student sent to college ...a fatherless 
family held together under its own roof ...a widow maintained in decent 
comfort . . . an elderly couple retired to well-earned leisure... 


That’s when we really feel like crowing! 


“See your National Life underwriter at least once a year” 
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LETTERS 


French Cover 


Good for your cover on the Jan. 31 issue. 
For a better understanding all around, we 
cannot see or hear too much of our foreign 


Black Star 


neighbors, on whose 
fate the future of our 
country so much de- 
pends. 

Belated congratu- 
lations, too, for your 
covers on the Dec. 
27 and Jan. 10 is- 
sues, a pleasant relief 
from politicians pos- 
ing against surrealistic backdrops, of which 
NEwsweEEK, happily, is not as guilty as some 
of its competitors. 


Mrs. Dorotny DIvINE 
Dorset, Vt. 


>I want to compliment you on your won- 
derful cover illustration for the Jan. 31 issue 
of Newsweek. It seems so typical of what 
we hear of the French and, as a picture, 
shows wonderful contrast in the facial ex- 
pressions of the two men. 


G. E. REep 
Garden City, Kans. 


Still Toting 


Referring to the letter from Harriett M. 
Flinn of Amory, Miss. (NEWSWEEK, Jan. 17), 
relative to the meaning of “tote” and your 
reply quoting Webster's New International 
dictionary, I'd like to say that with all the 
information in the dictionary, I think it is 
remarkable that they are correct as often as 
they are . . . Mrs. Flinn is correct, as I’ve 
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en the Telephone 


Pop hopes it’s a call from Brown & Smith, 
saying that business deal is OK. 


Mom’s expecting a call from her mother, 


Sis will go into a tailspin if it isn’t Harry, who 
hasn’t yet asked her for a Saturday night date. 


Buddy hopes it’s Joe, asking if he can come 
over. 


Family Story. The story of Pop and Mom 
and Sis and Buddy is typical of many a family 
throughout the country. It shows the two-way 
value of your telephone service. The calls you 
get are as important as the ones you make— 
sometimes more so. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM [ 




















Rings oe 


Greater Value. Your telephone is more valu- 
able today because there are nearly 40% more 
telephones — about 9,000,000 more—than three 
years ago. ° 


You Can Reach more people and more can 
reach you. The cost is small per call and exceed- 
ingly small in relation to the value of each call. 


Rates Are Still Low. Telephone rate increases 
are much less than the increases in most other 
things you buy. They are far less than past 


‘ increases in telephone wages, and other higher 


costs of providing service. 


In fact, telephone rate increases average only 
a penny or so per call. 
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atching Cold? 


ATTACK THESE GERMS BEFORE THEY ATTACK YOU 


Quick germ-killing action can often 
head off trouble or lessen its severity. 


Medical men tell us that while some 
kind of a virus may frequently start 
a cold, the so-called “Secondary In- 
vaders” are among the germs that so 
often complicate it, and are respon- 
sible for many of its most distressing 
symptoms. 


When you’re under par, over-tired, 
or when body resistance is lowered 
by drafts, wet or cold feet, or sudden 
changes in temperature, these germs 
can stage a mass invasion of the 
tissues. You’re headed for trouble! 


Then is the time to gargle with 
Listerine Antiseptic to guard against 
such a mass invasion . . . to help 
ward off the infection, or lessen its 
severity. 


Germs Killed on Throat Surfaces 


Listerine Antiseptic reaches way back 
on throat and mouth surfaces to kill 
millions of these germs. Actual tests 
have shown reductions on mouth and 
throat surfaces ranging up to 96.7% 
fifteen minutes after a Listerine Anti- 
septic gargle, and up to 80% an hour 
after. 


This marked germ-killing action, we 
believe, helps to explain Listerine 
Antiseptic’s impressive test record in 
fighting colds. 


Fewer Colds In Tests 


Tests made over a period of twelve 
years showed that those who gargled 
Listerine Antiseptic twice daily had 
fewer colds and fewer sore throats, 
than those who did not gargle. More- 
over, when Listerine Antiseptic users 
did have colds, they were usually 
milder and of shorter duration. 


Surely, when you feel a cold coming 
on, this germ- -killing action is a wise 
precaution which warrants your 
serious consideration. But don’t for- 
get... gargle early and often! 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY 
St. Louis, Missouri 








At the first snifle— 
Gargle 
LISTERINE 
ANTISEPTIC 











P.S. Have you tried the new Listerine Tooth Paste, the Minty 3-way Prescription for your Teeth? 
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LETTERS 





always understood “tote” during 60 years 
of living here. 
Wu.pur C, Pau 
Memphis 


>... Miss Flinn is correct. I have seen too 
many good women tote their chullun around. 
I never seed a buggy tote one. 


GerorcE M. CALLEN 
Selma, Ala. 


>... Webster’s definition has no standing 
in the South. Its meaning is not subject to 
argument. Webster should correct the mean- 
ing to agree with truth. 


W. N. Morris 
Houston 


>... Back in the 1860s, nearly 90 years 
ago, when Michigan pine was well known, 
my father worked in the Pine Woods in 
Saginaw Valley. At that time the transporta- 
tion from the nearest railway station to the 
lumber camp was by horse and wagon or 
sled. They were always referred to as the 
tote team and the lumber road from the 
camp... was the tote road. 


Maj. R. R. Lyon 
St. Clair Shores, Mich. 


Wright’s Right 

I read with some curiosity about your 
reference to “Allenby making a conquer- 
or’s entrance on horseback into Jerusalem” 
( NEwsweek, Jan. 17). I am under the im- 


_ 








Brown Bros. 


Allenby entering Jerusalem, on foot 


pression that Allenby made his official entry 
into the Holy City in a much more becom- 
ing manner—on foot. 
DupLey HucH WricHT 
Scarsdale, N. Y. 


Mr. Wright and 29 other sharp-eyed read- 
ers go to the head of the history class. News- 
wEEk’s Foreign editor goes to the foot. 


Double-Edged Sickle 


The analysis of the zigzags in the Moscow 
line (NEwsweek, Jan. 31) is illustrated with 
a map and a photo of French Communist 
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DOWMNmMSTAI1S...23,000 feet up! 


You know how it is when you’re 
traveling. Sitting still, even in a deep- 
cushioned, luxurious chair, can get 
monotonous after a while. You want 
to move around —see new faces and 
places. That’s the advantage of the 
spacious lower-deck lounge aboard the 
Boeing Stratocruiser. 


Just by going downstairs you’re in 
a fresh environment. You join a con- 
genial group in the cozy intimacy of a 
beautifully appointed room where you 
can make new friends, play cards, read 
or relax, 


Boeing has pioneered a wholly new 
_and delightful kind of air travel —so 


BOLING 


STRATOCRUIS ER 


fast, so smooth, so completely comfort- 
able that you'll enjoy every minute of it. 


The Stratocruiser has the superb 
features you would expect from the 
world’s foremost designers and build- 
ers of four-engined aircraft. The same 
engineering integrity that gave the 
Boeing Flying Fortresses and Super- 
fortresses their matchless record of 
dependability is basic in this first true 
super-transport of the new flight age. 


Delivery of Stratocruisers is now under 
way. Throughout 1949 more and more of 
the big airplanes will be coming off Boeing 
production lines and going into passenger 
service, 





Here’s why these airlines chose Boeing 
Stratocruisers as their new fleet queens: 


1 Outstanding passenger appeal — spacious- 
ness and comfort. 


2 Superior flight characteristics and depend- 
able performance. 


3 Increased safety through proved structural 
integrity and equipment research. 


4 Greater speed and payload, easier main- 
tenance, resulting in low operating cost. 
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When shoe value is measured in terms of LETTERS 





months of wear rather than price per pair, AKIA 


the wisdom of choosing quality is obvious. 
Florsheim Shoes are better made to last 


you longer, and cost less per day of wear. 





That is why millions of men recognize that 


Florsheim quality is sound shoe economy. * Budapest 














Official emblem and Cachin’s version 


Fl h 3 
Ors ein Marcel Cachin, both of which contain the 


Russian hammer-and-sickle emblem. The 
emblems seem to be zigzagging just as radi- 
cally as Russian policy. How come? 


F. S. Curips 
Clifton, N. J. 


The hammer and sickle on the map point 
in the same direction as those on official flag 
charts. The reversed emblem on Cachin’s 
rostrum is as mysterious as the reversals in 
the Kremlin dictates he follows. 


Acheson’s Appointment 


Orchids to you for the superior account 
of Mr. Acheson’s ability and background 
( NEwsweEEk, Jan. 17). You have written the 
first unbiased account of him since the dra- 
matic announcement of his appointment. I 
have read [several newspapers and news 
magazines], yet you have outdone them with 
fairness . . . 


Lewis S. SHEKETOFF 


George Washington University 
Washington, D. C. 


> Every reason you have advanced favoring 
Acheson causes me to grieve for the future 
of my country with him at the helm of State 
. Iam amazed at your approbation. 
Harry F. KLINEFELTER 
Baltimore 
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The Florsheim Shoe Company + Chicago + Makers of fine shoes for men and women New York 18, N.Y. 
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Enjoy wider vision with this curved one-piece windshield! 


OU’VE seen broad windshields, wide 
Dasehan on fine cars in the past. 

But now, imagine a sweeping, one-piece 
curved windshield almost five feet wide! 
Picture this same generous area of safety 
glass to left and nght and rear! 

That’s the luxurious visibility of the 
1949 Lincoln Cosmopolitan—visibility un- 
surpassed by any other fine car in the 
world! What a comfort to your eyes! 








The most beautiful car in the whole wide worl 


And it’s only one of the many extra 
luxuries you énjoy with this finest of fine 
automobiles. 

No other fine car offers a better choice 
of “custom” upholsteries...or deeper, 
more restful seats...or more elegant ap- 
pointments...or more distinctive styling. 

Its engine—the great new Lincoln 
V-type “ Eight”—performs far beyond 
your highest expectations. 


Wonderful 
sibility | 
__ that's the Lincoln ldea 


Big and massive as this new Lincoln 
Cosmopolitan is, it handles lightly, easi- 
ly, too. Thanks to its superb springing, 
you ride in supreme comfort. 

In all the world, no other car is more 
luxuriously designed for your ease than 
the 1949 Lincoln Cosmopolitan! Ask your 
dealer jor a demonstration ride tomorrow 
—and discover this for yourself! 


LINCOLN-MERCURY DIVISION OF FORD MOTOR CO. 


White side-wall tires, road lamps (and rear wheel shields on the Lincoln) are optional 


Others OORT haiti ly 


l—the 1949 Lincoln Cosmopolitan—Lincoln’s style and luxury leader. Shown, the Sport Sedan, 


Lito 


builder of the Lincola and the Lincoln Cosmopolitan 
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The excitingly powerful 1949 Lincoln—performance star of the fine-car field, 
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The secret that keeps this train on schedule 


Matching power against time, hard- 
working Milwaukee freights span the 
Northwest with clockwork regularity. 
Thanks to Diesels that are on the job 
more than 95% of the time, lumber, 
grain and copper—machinery, food 
and furniture, keep rolling 24 hours a 
day, every day of the year. Behind such 


dependability is a remarkable chemical 


that keeps pistons and cylinder walls 
clean. In RPM Diesel Engine Lubricat- 
ing Oil, this compound prevents car- 
bon from jamming piston rings, helps 
Diesels travel almost 90 times across 
America without an overhaul. With 
RPM DELO Oil, Diesels now work hard 
and long so that industry gets what it 


needs, on time, every time. 


From the laboratories of 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 


Subsidiaries: THE CALIFORNIA OIL COMPANY + STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF TEXAS 
THE CALIFORNIA COMPANY + STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF BRITISH COLUMBIA LIMITED 


Great Trains of America — West-bound “Milwaukee Freight 40-A”’ skirts Mt. Baldy near St. Joe, Idaho 





DIESEL ENGINE LUBRICATING OIL 
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For Your Information 


The New Cover 


EWSWEEK proudly introduces today a newly designed, 
streamlined cover. We think it provides a choice set- 
ting for another new feature of which we are par- 

ticularly proud—the cover photos of the greatest portrait 
photographer of our time, Yousuf Karsh. 

Happily, these innovations signalize another important 
milestone. The worldwide net paid circulation of NEws- 
WEEK’s domestic and international editions now exceeds 
900,000—approximately three times that of a decade ago. 


DESIGN BY AGHA: In 1947, Newsweek modernized and 
simplified the typography and layout of its inside pages. 
Since that time we have worked on modifying the cover to 
provide the sort of modern, distinctive look which we con- 
sider in keeping with NEwsweex’s role. We consulted with 
a number of the nation’s best-known art directors and 
eventually asked one of them to work with us in perfect- 
ing the design. 

The authority chosen was Dr. M. F. Agha, long recog- 
nized as a graphic-arts leader. Agha first began mastering 
the graphic arts in Europe, where in 1924 he became an art 
director for Condé Nast Publications. After five years there, 
he came to New York as chief art director for all of the 
Condé Nast publications. Fifteen years later he became 
one of the most successful of independent art consultants. 
Today the surprisingly young-looking Agha is respected as 
the “old master” by a host of protégés who are now art 
directors for top-notch magazines. 

As developed by Agha, the new cover retains the key 
elements of the old cover—the NEwswEeEk logotype, only 
slightly modified, and a major part of the familiar red 
frame. It is the placing and spacing of the elements that 
set off the photograph and provide the clean, simplified 
look we had sought. 


PHOTOS BY KARSH: To his camera contemporaries, You- 
suf Karsh is a technical perfectionist and a lighting expert 
but, even more, a master at capturing the real personality 
of his subjects. To the many world figures who have posed 
for him, “Karsh of Ottawa” is a kinetic little man who can 
be alternately stubborn and temperamental, courteous and 
charming. To intimates he is a genial genius who years ago 
dedicated his life to capturing on photo paper the real 
likenesses of the world’s great. 

It was Karsh who brashly plucked the cigar from Win- 
ston Churchill’s mouth and snapped the historic photo 
which became the last war’s symbol of British doggedness. 
Currently he’s busy plucking figurative cigars from great 
and near-great mouths for your benefit. He is to provide a 
major share of Newsweek's future cover photos. 


THIS WEEK‘S COVER: One of News- 
WEEK'S first subjects for Karsh’s fa- 
mous white camera was ex-President 
Hoover, chairman of the Commission 
on Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government. Modest 
about such things, Hoover is a no- 
toriously difficult camera subject. 
Nonetheless, his intimates and staff 
called the original of this photo the best color portrait ever 
made of “the chief.” The full story and significance of the 
Hoover commission’s nineteen-month survey and his “last 
public service” starts on page 20. 
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THE 20 SOLID GOLD MOUNTAINS / 


(/F YOU COULD USE ONE, READ THIS) by Mr. Friendly 


Having 20 gold mountains, it’s easily understood 
Why 20 manufacturers telt real good... 

20 gold mountains, so dog-gone high, 
They had to cut em down to let the moon go by! 


(A slight exaggeration, but it'll give you an idea of the 
mountains of money American Mutual saves busi- 
nessmen! Year after year, we've helped ’em reduce 


AMERICAN MUTAL 


© 1949 AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 





premiums to as much as 53% below the average rate. 
In addition, they've enjoyed big savings through 
dividends that have never been less than 20%!) 


So it we talk about peaks of gold 
That went with the policies we sold 

Don’t smile and say that it sounds kind of mad... 
We've stretched a point or so. It makes a better ad! 





The biggest extra in insurance ...that’s I.E. Loss Control,* 
a special service, at no extra charge with every industrial 
policy. Ask your American Mutual man to show you the 
“40 Convincing Cases.” Write for free copy of ‘The All- 
American Plan for Business” or “The All-American Plan for 
the Home.” American Mutual Liability Insurance Co.. Dept. 
A-91, 142 Berkeley St., Boston 16, Mass. Branch offices in 
principal cities. Consult classified telephone directory. 


* Accident prevention based on principles of industrial engineering. 
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What's Behind Today’s News and 
What's to Be Expected Tomorrow 





Capital Straws 

Two young Missourians are now han- 
dling patronage for the President. They 
are William Boyle, former Truman sec- 
retary and new vice chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee, and 
Donald Dawson, White House Adminis- 
trative Assistant. Both Boyle and Dawson 
will check and clear every person the 
President is asked to appoint to a Federal 
job . . . In private conversations in 
Washington, Dewey made it plain that 
his GOP role would be that of spokesman 
for the liberal wing of the party in the 
fight to prevent reactionary control. . . 
William Remington, who was ordered 
restored. to his Commerce Department 
job after a loyalty hearing (see page 22), 
probably will leave the government after 
several months for a job in private in- 
dustry. 


Truman’s Brain Trust 

Truman is relying more heavily than 
ever on his Council of Economic Ad- 
visers. The council, in fact, has become 
one of the most influential bodies in the 
Administration. Before the President 
makes up his mind on taxes, farm sup- 
ports, price policy, and other economic 
problems, he calls in its three members. 
Their advice carries more weight at the 
White House than the advice of most 
Cabinet officers. 


Unification: Berder Skirmish 

The Army-Navy-Air Force fight ex- 
tends from matters of top policy plan- 
ning all the way down to trivialities. One 
of the hottest recent interservice rows de- 
veloped around the question of whether 
new standardized requisition forms for 
the three branches of the “unified” De- 
fense Department should or should not 
have a printed border. The Army and 
Air Force wanted a border; the Navy 
objected. The matter finally went to 
Defense Secretary Forrestal, who re- 
solved it in favor of a border. 


Senate Labor Fight 

The Senate Labor Committee fights 
even more furiously in private sessions 
than it does in public hearings on the 
Taft-Hartley Act. At a recent meeting 
Pepper of Florida so far lost his temper 
as to curse Morse of Oregon. “The trouble 
with you,” Pepper shouted, “is that you 
won't accept anything you don’t write or 
say yourself.” When the shouting sub- 
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sided, Morse had put over an agreement 
to extend the hearings for two weeks. 
Incidentally, the White House is worried 
about the Democrats losing the initiative 
at the hearings. 


Blizzards and the Army 

The severe ‘Western winter has been 
an unexpected aid to the Army Engineers 
Corps in its fight against the Hoover com- 
mission’s proposals that would deprive the 
corps of its rivers and harbors work, In- 
siders claim the corps has marshaled 
every available press-relations officer to 
publicize the Army’s relief role as a back- 
fire against the Hoover recommendations. 


GI Insurance Town 

Veterans Administrator Carl Gray is 
considering an economy plan to carry 
on all the VA’s insurance activities from 
one point located somewhere in the 
middle of the country—even creating a 
new town if necessary. The VA now has 
about 16,000 employes in its insurance 
division and requires thousands of square 
feet of office space for the voluminous 
files. Insurance operations now are scat- 
tered over thirteen city branches outside 
the Washington head office. Incidentally, 
the Hoover commission will recommend 
that a government corporation independ- 
ent of other VA activities be created to 
handle GI insurance. 


National Notes 

Commenting on the sudden fall in 
Congressional sentiment for higher taxes, 
Senator Russell of Georgia says: “It 
never takes more than a small dipper of 
water to put out the fire that burns in 
Congress for higher taxes” . . . Work of 
the important House Commerce Commit- 
tee has been stymied for a month and a 
half because the incoming and outgoing 
chairmen are quarreling over quarters 
. . . The $10 set of Hoover reorganiza- 
tion commission reports is becoming a 
popular seller at the Government Printing 
Office. Two thousand advance orders 
were on hand before publication, and 
sales are continuing at about 100 a day 
. . . Democratic leaders in Congress are 
cooling toward electoral-reform legisla- 
tion. 
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Trends Abroad 

Czechoslovakia is desperately seeking 
spare parts for American planes and 
other equipment it obtained from the 
U.S. prior to 1948. Latest reports in- 
dicate that Czech agents are trying to 
make clandestine deals in the Middle 


East and Latin America . . . When the 


‘matter comes up, the U.S. probably will 


favor disposal of the Italian colonies as 
follows: Tripolitania to become a UN 
trusteeship; Cyrenaica, a British trustee- 
ship; Somaliland, an Italian trusteeship; 
and Eritrea, to be ceded to Ethiopia . 
Look for increasing demands by the 
newly independent countries of South- 
east Asia for a larger voice in world 
affairs . . . Soviet tractor plants still are 
having difficulties. Moscow radio broad- 
casts show special concern over a severe 
shortage of tractor replacement parts 
and ball bearings as the spring planting 
season approaches . . . The nationalist, 
monarchist Bayernpartei (Bavarian Party) 
in Germany wants to prohibit marriages 
between Bavarians and Russians. 


Italian Land Reform 

The Italian Government soon will lay 
a large-scale land-reform program before 
Parliament, It will call for (1) dividing 
up big holdings under certain circum- 
stances; (2) extensive drainage, irriga- 
tion, electrification, railroad and highway- 
building programs and other reclamation 
and improvement projects in rural areas in 
the south, and (3) taking over land which 
is not properly cultivated and leasing it to 
tenants who will make effective use of it. 


U.S. Friend in Turkey 

Middle East observers expect effective 
pro-Western fireworks soon from Greek 
Orthodox circles in Istanbul. The recently 
elevated patriarch, Athenagoras I, is pro- 
American and anti-totalitarian, What is 
more, he plans to make his views known 
to some 125,000,000 of his Orthodox fol- 
lowers who live behind the Iron Curtain. 
If Turkey will permit it, the Patriarchate 
even may build a radio station for stand- 
ard-wave broadcasts into the Balkans. 
Like the Vatican transmitter, this station 
would have a lot to say. Meanwhile, 
Athenagoras’s first job is to win popularity 
with the Turks. 


Bevin’s Health 

Discount rumors that British Foreign 
Secretary Bevin may retire. Despite his 
recent references to his bad health, it is 
no worse than before. Furthermore, 
there’s no agreement whatever on a suc- 
cessor. Bevin himself is determined that 
former Chancellor of the Exchequer Hugh 
Dalton will not succeed him. Under Sec- 
retary Hector McNeil is credited with a 
near-perfect record but is not adjudged 
sufficiently experienced as yet to take 
over from Bevin. The only dark-horse 
contender is Sir Hartley Shawcross, the 
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Attorney General, whose handling of the 
bribery tribunal is felt in some quarters 
to have saved the Labor government. 


Arms Standardization 

Although standardization of weapons 
by Western European union nations is 
desirable, it won’t interfere with current 
rearmament. European arms plants now 
in production, or able to produce on 
short notice, will not be allowed to stand 
idle for design changes. Military experts 
think that use of varied weapons need 
not be a handicap, especially if training 
methods and communications systems 
are similar—and Field Marshal Mont- 
gomery’s staff is working toward that 
end, 


Foreign Notes 

The Bonn constitutional assembly has 
decided that the red, black, and gold 
colors of the Weimar Republic will be 
used for the new Western German flag. 
However, it will have a tougher time 
choosing from scores of designs sub- 
mitted, One shows the Soviet zone physi- 
cally detached from the remainder of 
Germany, Another has golden stars rep- 
resenting the states of Western Ger- 
many and red stars representing those 
of the Eastern zone . . . A British Arc- 
tic expedition reports that an increase 
in the southward drift of polar ice has 
ruined some of the best northern fish- 
ing grounds. The Norwegians also have 
noticed that glaciers have expanded in 
recent years . . . Military leaders don’t 
talk about it much, but they'd be de- 
lighted to see Switzerland brought into 
the Western European union. 
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World Wheat Prices 

The recent grain-market slump is caus- 
ing difficulties for the U.S. representa- 
tives at the International Wheat Con- 
ference in Washington. The U.S. has 
been trying to establish a fixed world 
price of $2 a bushel, but with wheat now 
selling in this country around $2.15 the 
figure seems pretty high to the importing 
nations, hopeful for still lower prices. 
British experts believe the expanding 
world supply justifies a fixed price nearer 
$1.50. Crop conditions are favorable 
overseas, and indications are that U.S. 
wheat supplies in the next crop year will 
approach all-time record highs, even if 
as much as 400,000,000 bushels is ex- 
ported. 


Farm Phone Expansion 

A Congressional move is under way to 
bring telephone service to hundreds of 
thousands of phoneless rural homes 
through use of Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration facilities. Action centers on 
Texas Representative Poage’s bill author- 
izing the REA to grant loans to electrical 
cooperatives for expansion into the tele- 
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phone field. Experiments have shown 
that phone calls can be made on the 
same wires that carry electric current to 
farm homes. Actually, Poage and REA 
Administrator Wickard hope that a well- 
publicized threat of legislation will spur 
private telephone companies to initiate 
the service themselves. The REA and the 
telephone companies haye been negotiat- 
ing for nearly two years in connection 
with the experiments, but nothing tangi- 
ble has developed. 


Cross-Wind Landings 

The Civil Aeronautics Administration 
is hunting for a way to get commercial 
airlines to adopt cross-wind landing gear 
for large passenger planes. Use of the 
new device would mean tremendous sav- 
ings in the national airport-development 
program, as it would eliminate the need 
for runways extending in two or three 
directions to meet varying winds. How- 
ever, the commercial lines don’t like to 
pay the heavy cost of modifying present 
planes for the new landing gear. Mean- 
while, cities unable to wait for the new 
development must build longer runways 
in all directions to handle the larger and 
faster planes. Many cities are being 
forced to move their airports farther 
away from population centers to get 
enough land for expansion, even though 
it may be only a few years until cross- 
wind landing gear becomes standard 
equipment. 


Business Footnotes 

Liquor prices won't join the downturn. 
Most Scotch and domestic whiskies soon 
will rise 5 to 10% as a result of increased 
costs. Bonded-whisky producers, how- 
ever, may shave some prices which are 
competitively out of line .. . Wayne Coy 
probably will resign soon as chairman of 
the Federal Communications Commission 
unless Congress approves the bill to raise 
the salaries of government officials . . . 
There'll be plenty of broilers this year. 
Poultrymen are buying more baby chicks 
than usual now that cheaper grain is 
cutting the cost of raising them. Cheap- 
er feed also is expected to boost turkey 
production . . . The RFC may soon an- 
nounce a loan of $7,000,000 more to 
Lustron to help speed its mass produc- 
tion of prefab houses . . . Montgomery 
Ward has a job for Gen. Lucius D. Clay 
whenever he’s available . . . A surplus 
of natural rubber is in the offing. U.S. 
demand is slackening while world pro- 
duction is rising. 
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Movie Notes 

Wendell Willkie’s book “One World” 
will be the basis for a big-budget feature 
at Twentieth Century-Fox under the per- 
sonal supervision of Darryl Zanuck. Will- 
kie was the studio’s board chairman when 
the book appeared in 1943 . . . Outside of 


two starring roles, the entire all-male 
cast in Republic’s “The Sands of Iwo 
Jima” will be former Marines who saw 
active service . . . Banks and other back- 
ers of Ingrid Bergman’s ill-fated “Arch of 
Triumph” lost a total of more than 
$3,000,000. Miss Bergman suffered as 
heavily as anyone . . . During the shoot- 
ing of the Italian-American production 
“Pirates of Capri” three Hollywood stars— 
Louis Hayward, Binnie Barnes, and Alan 
Curtis—will alternate with three Italian 
stars so that the film can be made in two 
languages at once. 


Radio Lines 

Bing Crosby will be paid $10,000, one 
of the highest guest fees in Hollywood his- 
tory, for starring in “Dixie” on the Ford 
Theater next month . . . American To- 
bacco is expected to spend on television 
what it saves by canceling the Don 
Ameche daytime show and dropping 
Frank Sinatra from the Hit Parade. . . 
NBC plans to meet the CBS raids on its 
big-name talent by building up new radio 
performers who'll also have strong tele- 
vision appeal. The network feels the big 
future lies in video and is asking stations 
to watch for young artists with radio- 
video potentialities . . . Some trade insid- 
ers believe half the homes in the U. S. will 
have television receivers by 1952. 


Miscellany 

One of New York City’s conservative 
evening newspapers is up for sale, and 
another Manhattan daily is reportedly 
bidding for it . . . Nine of the sixteen 
Cole Porter songs from the Broadway hit 
“Kiss Me, Kate” in Columbia Records’ 
album have been banned by radio stations 
as too risqué for broadcasting . . . Sigma 
Delta Chi, the journalism fraternity, is 
establishing an annual award for news- 
paper cartoon comics. It would be based 
on the artist’s effectiveness in “affording 
worth-while entertainment, instruction, or 
public service.” 


Book Notes 

A full-length biography of Alfred Lord 
Tennyson written by his grandson, Sir 
Charles Tennyson, will be published in 
this country in May .. . Merle Miller, a 
Harper’s magazine editor whose first 
novel “That Winter” appeared a year ago, 
is completing a second novel for fall pub- 
lication. The scene is present-day Wash- 
ington .. . Anthropologist Margaret Mead 
of the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory is the author of a forthcoming book 
called “Male and Female.” It’s described 
as a “study of sexes in a changing world” 
. . . A layman’s book about cancer is 
being written for Random House by Dr. 
C. P. Rhoads, director of Memorial Hos- 
pital in New York, and Beka Doherty, 
Time magazine researcher. Memorial is 
the site of the new Sloan-Kettering Insti- 
tute for Cancer Research. 
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If you talk p 


rofit dollars 





You must talk wage dollars 


and tax dollars 


HE enemies of business (their Americanism 

has a foreign accent) are shouting that 
corporations are making more profits than 
they used to make. 


That’s true. The workers of these same corpo- 
rations are making more, too—more wages... 
Is that bad? And the tax collector is taking more, 
from those companies. 


From 1929 to 1947, here’s the change for all 
American companies: 


Total wage dollars up 137.2% 
Tax dollars up 735.7% 
Profit dollars up 112.2% 
Dividends to owners (dollars) up 19.0% 


So, you see, those furtive people who talk 
against profits are talking even more against 
wages. Of course, the two go together: destroy 
profits and you destroy wages; protect fair 
profits and you protect wages. As a great labor 
leader said, ‘““The worst crime against work- 
ing people is the corporation which fails to 
Operate at a profit.” 


Source: Survey of Current Business, July, 1948. 
Published by Department of Commerce. 
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FROM THE NEWSWEEK BUREAU 





> Washington opinion about the economic outlook is dividing 
sharply. Administration officials are still optimistic; Congress 
is getting progressively pessimistic. 

Truman’s spokesmen at hearings before the Joint Congres- 
sional Committee on the Economic Report are insisting the 
recent drop in farm prices doesn’t mean that the inflationary 
cycle has run its course and recession is coming. 


Congress so far isn’t convinced. Prevailing opinion at the 
Capitol is that production is catching up with demand in 
enough areas to reverse the upward price trend and force a 
downward readjustment all along the economic line. 


> Truman’s $4,000,000,000 tax-increase program already is 
caught in this conflict of opinion and seems to be its first 
casualty. Tax increases have almost no chance at this session. 


The Senate Finance Committee probably will back up its 
chairman, George of Georgia, in his refusal even to consider 


the need for higher income and corporation taxes until 
January 1950. 


The House Ways and Means Committee, under Doughton of 
North Carolina, is leaving the door open to increased taxes at 
this session, but not very wide open. It will defer a final 
decision until late spring. 


Congress may possibly alter its tax position if: (1) inflation 
continues as it did after last year’s farm-price break and (2) 
appropriations run so high that a budget deficit is threatened 
unless new revenues are provided. 


> Expansion of the social-security program will be taken up 
first in any case. Here the Administration program calling for 
higher old-age benefits (present maximum $85 a month per 
family) and expanded coverage probably will be approved. 
This will require a stepping up of payroll taxes, which are not 
included in the $4,000,000,000 program. 


A showdown on the compulsory health-insurance issue will be 
postponed until late in the session. It seems to have only a 


meager chance, but an intensive campaign for it is getting 


started and may prove successful. 


> Congressional committees will look into the charge that 
speculative manipulation of the commodity markets was partly 
responsible for the latest drop in farm prices. But farm-bloc 
leaders don’t expect to find that it was a major factor. 


Government price-support powers will be fully used mean- 
while to stabilize farm prices. 


> Long-range farm policy will again emphasize planting con- 
trols and acreage limitations. Congressional opposition to this 
is fading. 

Administration resistance to a high parity-price guarantee is 
stiffening, however. The Agriculture Department will not will- 
ingly agree to continuation of the present 90% guarantee and 
will fight the 100% proposed by some farm leaders. 
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Secretary Brannan may defend the Hope-Aiken flexible range 
of 60 to 90% with a 20% premium for producers who accept 
acreage allotments, bringing the minimum to 72%. Some farm 
legislators think the issue will be compromised in the end at 
about 80%. 


> Truman’s business-control program, calling for mandatory 
stand-by powers to allocate scarce materials and control prices, 
still hasn’t much chance. 


A determined Administration fight for authority to force ex- 
pansion of steel and certain other industries, including alumi- 
num and fertilizer, can be expected. The O’Mahoney com- 
mittee is now laying the groundwork. 


What will be proposed: that the government offer plant-ex- 
pansion loans on advantageous terms and itself build and 
operate new facilities if the loans are refused. 


Congress doesn’t like the plan because: The steel industry has 
convinced some members that (1) its own expansidn plans are 
adequate and that steel supply will soon catch up with current 
demand and (2) that demand will fall in the deflationary 
period they anticipate. 


> So-called fourth-round wage increases won't amount to 
much unless the present deflationary trend is halted or ‘re- 
versed in the short time remaining before present contracts in 
the mass-production industries start to expire. 


Unions may be in a mood to settle for slight increases or none 
at all. Many of them doubtless will be willing to drop all claim 
to immediate wage boosts in exchange for pensions and other 
long-range benefits. 


Some union members are facing cuts under contracts tying 
wages to a cost-of-living index. 


> Both sides are resigned to compromises in the fight over the 
Taft-Hartley Act. Administration leaders realize that they 
haven't the votes for outright repeal, and Taft is beginning to 
feel the weight of labor’s campaign against the law. 


Principal points of disagreement—over the closed shop, in- 
junctions in strike emergencies, and methods of operation of 
the National Labor Relations Board—probably will be settled 
short of outright victory for either side. 


> A fight to a filibuster against proposed changes in Senate 
rules to clear the way for civil-rights legislation is likely, de- 
spite recent talk of a compromise. 


Southerners are offering to permit a change of rules allowing 
three-quarters of the Senate to shut off debate but not two- 
thirds, as proposed by the Rules Committee. 


Civil-rights advocates won't agree to this. They realize, as the 
Southerners do, that the states’ rights side can muster a one- 
fourth minority but not a one-third minority. 


> The ECA is having an easy time getting its $5,000,000,000- 
odd appropriation from Congress. It is finding the foreign 
committees even more sympathetic than expected. 
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‘lve raised my family 
on dynamite...” 


“That’s my job—dynamite—working on what we call 
a seismograph team. We’re out there all the time 
looking for oil—the dynamite explosions help us to 
chart underground strata. 


“Yes, that’s my job—finding more and more oil for you. 
And I like it—like to know [’m part of a business 
doing a record-breaking job. 


“T guess Americans are funny that way. We all geta 
kick out of moving ahead. We get a thrill out of 
trying to get the jump on each other. Get a lot of 
Americans all looking for oil—and you get oil! 
Actually there are thousands of companies just in my 
branch of the business alone. 


“Same thing happens in other branches of the business, 
too—all trying to do it better than the next fellow. 
That’s okay with all of us. We picked this business 
ourselves—nobody said ‘hey you, do this’—like happens 
in some countries. 


“We're just starting, too. You'll be getting more and 
more oil tomorrow—just like there’s more today than 
ever before. And they'll be better products, too! 


“Yes, I’ve raised my family on dynamite. They’re an 
oil man’s family and the old man is proud of it. 
I think they are, too.” 


Oil Industry Information Committee 


670 Fifth Avenue - New York 19, N. Y. 


Oil Builds for Americas Future 
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Frugal Fred, a financier and banker of renown, knew 

e what a dollar should be worth, so when he came to 
town he looked for honest value—and he found the 
values best at friendly Hotel Statler, where you really 
are a guest. 







2 ““My money brings a big return in Statler’s room,” he 
e said. “Soft chairs, good lights, a radio, and A-A-AH 
that Statler bed with its eight hundred springs and 
more—one guess what I intend. You just can’t buy a 
better sleep no matter what you spend.” 
* 
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. . he counted all 

e the soap. “This wealth of snowy towels,” he cried, “is 
all for me, I hope. Excuse a poor financial pun—I blush 
as I declare: I’m bullish on the Statler bath, although 
of course I’m bare!” 


He soaked in Statler’s steamy tub . 





His dinner at the Statler pleased the frugal financier. 
e “Your food is great, your prices fair, and both deserve 

a cheer! A banker likes deposits, so it isn’t strange,” 

said he, “I like a lot of Statler food deposited in me! 
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“When time is money,” Fred exclaimed, “‘you surely 
5. save a lot by being in the heart of things at Statler’s 
central spot. In fact, in almost every way the Statler, 
to my mind, is sure the best investment any traveling 
man can find!” 
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STATLER HOTELS: NEW YORK (FORMERLY HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA) 
BOSTON + BUFFALO + CLEVELAND 
DETROIT + ST.LOUIS + WASHINGTON 
STATLER OPERATED HOTEL WILLIAM PENN «+ PITTSBURGH 
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Now They See It, Now They Don’t 


The official order on Washington’s 
economic front last week was “Forward, 
Retreat!” With one hand the government 
was making frantic moves to keep com- 
modity prices from suffering further de- 
clines; with the other it was demanding 
anti-inflation weapons that might depress 
prices even more. 

For the seventh consecutive week the 
Associated Press reported a drop in its 
wholesale commodity index, reflecting 
a decrease of more than 6 per cent since 
Jan. 1 and bringing the index figure to 
165.76, compared with a record 208 re- 
corded in January 1948. In Washington 
the government itself announced that 
claims for unemployment insurance had 
increased for the tenth consecutive week, 
reflecting mounting layoffs. 

Businessmen generally were convinced 
that the cycle of postwar inflation had 
reached its end and that a period of re- 
adjustment had commenced (see page 
62). Not so Washington, where the gov- 
ernment appeared to be pursuing two 
diametric policies. ° 

Policy “A”: 
> President Truman, asked specifically 
it, “in view of the recent downward trend 
in prices,” he still needed his eight-point 
anti-inflation program, answered stoutly 
that he certainly did. Asked if he still 
favored his proposed $4,000,000,000 tax- 
increase program, he replied that he was 
just as strong as ever for it too. 
> The President’s Council of Economic 
Advisers supported Mr. Truman’s posi- 
tion, holding that the price drops had not 
reached the scope of a “trend.” Leon H. 
Keyserling, a council member, contend- 
ing that inflationary forces “are still vigor- 
ous,” asserted that those who held a con- 
trary view were guilty of “sensational 
magnification of a few soft spots.” 
> Another council member, Dr. John D. 
Clark, conceded that the proposed $4,- 
(00,000,000 tax increase would prob- 
ably pinch many people but strongly 
urged its enactment, asserting: “There 
is no use fooling ourselves that we can 
have a comfortable anti-inflation pro- 
gram.” Clark literally invited labor lead- 
ers to seek a fourth round of wage in- 
creases if Congress did not enact Mr. 
Truman’s anti-inflation program. “If I 
were a labor leader,” he said, “and I 
could not get some assurance that there 
would be a halt in the price rise, I think, 


after taking a look at the profit situation 
. . . 'd make a tremendous drive for a 
wage increase.” 
Policy “B”: 

> Responding to a Senate Agriculture 
Committee resolution which declared 
that “we are confronted with a depres- 
sion in agricultural commodities,” Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Charles F. Brannan, 
acting with President Truman’s public 





Acme ; 


George: A nix on new taxes 


endorsement, announced he had taken 
two steps to halt the downward trend 
in commodity prices: (1) He had ordered 
the Chicago Board of Trade to report 
trading by speculators in wheat, corn, 
and soybeans to determine if “bears” 
were deliberately depressing the market. 
(2) He had directed that government 
buying for the armed services and foreign 
governments—heretofore confined to two 
hours daily on the exchange to minimize 
its inflationary effect—be spread evenly 
throughout each day for its “psychologi- 
cal” effect. 

> The Administration, which had already 
required the Army to cease its purchases 


of Argentine beef to bolster American 
cattle prices, asked Congress for authority 
to trade farm products for strategic ma- 
terials needed by this country, as a 
further means of propping up declining 
commodity prices. 

> Two Administration spokesmen, Secre- 
tary of Treasury John W. Snyder and 
Secretary of Commerce Charles Sawyer, 
both made statements to reassure the 
nation that no recession faced the econ- 
omy. “We are going through a period of 
some readjustment, but certainly there 
is no cause for alarm,” Sawyer said. 
Snyder declared the country is in “far 
stronger financial position” than at the 
end of the first world war. 

> The Agriculture Department conveni- 
ently omitted a portion of an official report 
which showed that farm income in 1948 
was 160 per cent of parity. A few hours 
later the report in its deleted form was 
being offered to a Congressional commit- 
tee as evidence that farm prices were 
too low. 

Where Congress stood between the 
two policies was not hard to discover: At 
least three committees last week had 
already leaped to the task of probing 
price drops and the economy generally. 
Congressional leaders were saying—in 
some cases publicly, in others privately— 
that Mr. Truman’s anti-inflation program 
was as good as dead. 

Chief blow: Sen. Walter F. George 
and Rep. Robert L. Doughton, chairmen 
respectively of the Senate and House tax- 
writing committees, made it clear that 
Mr. Truman’s $4,000,000,000 tax pro- 
posal would be lucky ever to pass. Dough- 
ton asked for a 60-day delay to study 
the economic outlook; George opined 
that any tax boost would be “at least 
hazardous, unless we can certainly read 
conditions months ahead.” 

Obviously, until the Administration 
made a better showing for its anti-infla- 
tion case, Congress would share the gen- 
eral view that the long-expected period 
of economic readjustment was at last at 
hand. 


PLANNING: 


5 Minus 2 Equals 8 


As a mere matter of “planning” the 
problem was simple for the Agriculture 
Department to solve: 

If the nation’s farmers planted fewer 
acres of potatoes in 1948, the crop would 
be less, If the crop was less, the surplus 
weuld be smaller. If the surplus was 
smaller, the department wouldn’t have 
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Mashed potatoes: How to lose $200,000,000 in a few easy lessons 


to spend as much of the American tax- 
payer's money buying it under the law 
obligating the government to support the 
price at 90 per cent of parity. 

It was as simple at that. 

Potate Deluge: So the department 
cut down potato-acreage goals and then 
sat back to wait for everything to work 
out according to plan. What it overlooked 
was: (1) human nature and (2) the fact 
that during the war, in order to get high- 
grade potatoes for the Army, it had set 
the high-grade price at twice as much as 
the low-grade price. 

What really happened: 
> Some farmers ignored the acreage goals. 
They planted as many acres of potatoes 
as they felt like. 
> Other farmers planted their potato 
hills closer together and narrowed the 
distance between rows. They used ferti- 
lizer and DDT more liberally. 

The result: 
> Although the acreage planted was the 
smallest in 66 years, the surplus was the 
largest in history. . 

P Often the farmers who ignored the 
goals were those who profited most. They 
could not sell their product to the gov- 
ernment, but since the government was 
absorbing the surplus of complying farm- 
ers, the competitive market for the non- 
complier offered him high prices. 

> Farmers dumped the high-grade pota- 
toes on the government, since it was pay- 
ing more for them, The Agriculture De- 
partment had to dispose of them as best 
it could selling them for alcohol, flour, 
starch, and livestock feed. Meanwhile, 
housewives had to be content with low- 
grade potatoes at the pegged high gov- 
ernment-supported prices. 

Last week, ruefully admitting that its 
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miscalculations had cost the American 
taxpayer about $200,000,000, the depart- 
ment promised that next year things 
would be different. It had new plans all 
worked out for the 1949 potato crop, 
and it was positive that nothing could 
go wrong. 


PRESIDENT: 


Ex-Hick With Tricks 


Eagle Scout George Barron, 15-year- 
old Virginian, fidgeted with his fingers, 
patted down his cowlick, and grinned 
broadly for the newsreel cameramen. 
“Gee,” he confessed, “I’m not used to 
this kind of thing. I’m just a country 
hick.” 

The 64-year-old Missourian who, as 
President, is automatically the Boy 
Scouts’ honorary president overheard the 
nervous lad last week. “That’s all right, 
son,” he said consolingly. “I’m a country 
hick too.” Then, turning to eleven other 
Eagle Scouts, all freshly scrubbed and 
neatly uniformed, Harry §S. Truman 
added: “I know all the tricks of this busi- 
ness of posing. You fellows just watch 
me. 

Once the posing was over, the Scouts 
left with Mr. Truman a hand-illustrated, 
leather-bound report on 1948 scouting 
activities. In return each of them carried 
away the traditional White House sou- 
venir, a pen engraved: “I swiped this 
from H. S. T.” 


This and That 


Last week President Truman also: 
» Sterniy refused to divulge the size of 
the atom-bomb stockpile, as suggested 


by Seviet Russia and by Sen. Brien Mc- 
Mal.on of Connecticut (NEWSWEEK, 
Feb. 14). 

> Snapped to attention at the Congres- 
sional Club’s annual reception when the 
Marine Band struck up “Dixie.” “You 
know, my mother always clicked her 
heels when ‘Dixie’ was played,” Mr. Tru- 
man explained. 

P Observed the 140th anniversary of 
Abraham Lincoln’s birth by motoring to 
the Lincoln Memorial in Washington 
with a wreath of salmon pink gladioli. 
To Lincoln’s present-day townsmen in 
Springfield, Ill., Mr. Truman sent the 
Civil War President’s words as his own 
message: “As I would not be a slave, so 
I would not be a master. This expresses 
my idea of democracy. Whatever differs 
from this, to the extent of the difference, 
is no democracy.” 


INTERNATIONAL: 


Peoples and Diplomats 


Had Joseph Stalin’s “peace-offensive” 
trial balloon genuinely borne the dove of 
peace, the rat-tat-tat of new outbursts in 
the cold war last week would have sent 
it fluttering to the earth. For with the 
Soviet bloc attacking Catholic and Prot- 
estant churchmen alike and with the 
democratic nations hurrying to add mili- 
tary backing to their economic ties, the 
march of events was far from amicable: 
> President Truman denounced Joseph 
Cardinal Mindszenty’s life sentence in 
Hungary (see page 31) as an “infamous” 
act of a kangaroo court. At a press con- 
ference, Secretary of State Dean Acheson 
was equally emphatic: “The people of 
the United States and, without question. 
peoples of other freedom-loving nations 
are sickened and horrified.” The House 
of Representatives, by unanimous reso- 
lution, condemned the trial as a “travesty.” 
> The nation seethed with public pro- 
tests—from Catholic, Protestant, Ortho- 
dox, and Jewish clergymen, from labor 
unions representing sleeping-car porters 
and subway workers, from embittered 
legislatures in cities and states. Outside 
City Hall in New York 2,000 pickets 
brandished placards reading “Mindszenty 
Trial is the Dreyfus Case of Hungary’; 
fingering rosaries, they knelt in prayer. 
Mayor William O’Dwyer lashed out 
against the Mindszenty “lynching.” 
> A fresh wave of protests was un- 
leashed when, on Thursday, Feb. 10, 
Bulgaria indicted fifteen Protestant 
ministers for espionage. 
> Nine Hungarian consular officials in 
the United States quit their jobs and 
sought American sanctuary. Their leader 
Bela Balassa, acting consul general in 
New York and himself a Protestant, ex- 
plained: “I do it because I choose: The 
life without fear, freedom of man, free- 
dom of religion, as it is freely given by 
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the country of the true democracy, in 
the United States.” 

> In a diplomatic seesaw, Hungary ousted 
the third secretary of the American Lega- 
tion in Budapest and the United States 
by “pure coincidence” ousted Hungary’s 
first secretary from Washington. The 
climax: Last Saturday, Feb. 12, Hungary 
demanded the recall of American Min- 
ister Selden Chapin—the first time that 
a United States minister or ambassador 
had been declared persona non grata in 
peacetime. The State Department coldly 
replied that Chapin would be brought 
home “for consultation.” 

Pacts and Grants: To bulwark the 
diplomatic blasts with military unity, 
Secretary Acheson last week redoubled 
his efforts to frame a North Atlantic de- 
fensive alliance that would have enough 
teeth to reassure Western Europe (in- 
cluding exposed Norway) and still not 
have too many to block Senate ratification. 

With the Soviet Union putting pres- 
sure on Norway to stay out of 
the North Atlantic Alliance, he 
conferred at length with Nor- 
wegian Foreign Minister Hal- 
vard M. Lange. The Norwegian 
had flown to Washington ob- 
viously seeking commitments; 
what he got was no more than 
assurances, As Lange departed, 
Canadian Prime Minister Louis 
St. Laurent arrived to discuss 
the pact and American bases in 
Newfoundland. He revealed that 
his nation and the United States 
were planning a vast Arctic radar 
network to warn against air at- 
tack, 

Further, to sustain Western 
Europe’s economy, the Econom- 
ic Cooperation Administration 
asked a friendly Congress for 
$1,150,000,000 for April 1 to 
June 30 and for $4,280,000,000 
for the twelve months beginning 
July 1.* ECA Administrator 
Paul G. Hoffman’s plea: “ERP 
already has greatly strengthened 
the forces of freedom in Europe. 
[If ERP] brings us peace and 
stability—and I fervently believe 
it can—it will turn out to be the greatest 
bargain the American people ever had.” 

At the week end Mr. Truman made a 
dramatic move: He named Gen. Dwight 
D. Eisenhower to be his and Defense 
Secretary James Forrestal’s “principal 
military adviser and consultant” and 
presiding officer of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff on a temporary basis. Should At- 
lantic strategy need coordinating, or the 
armed services need unifying, or Con- 
gress need convincing, or the American 
people need any awakening, it was Ike, 
the wartime supreme commander in 
Western Europe, who would do the job. 








_ *Compared with $5,055,000,000 for the ECA’s 
first year. 
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CONGRESS; 


The Democrats on Trade 


Rep, Robert L. (Muley) Doughton’s 
plea to the House of Representatives last 
week rumbled with echoes of 1934, The 
85-year-old North Carolinian pulled out 
the stops Cordell Hull had fingered so 
often: “It is my considered judgment that 
international trade conducted on an equi- 
table, live-and-let-live, just-and-fair, gold- 
en-rule basis will do much to promote 
prosperity and international good will 
among the nations of the world. In my 
opinion, peace, freedom, and world trade 
go hand in hand.” 

Doughton was urging the House to 
restore the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act which Hull had fathered fifteen years 
ago. He wanted it back in its original 
form in place of the “emasculated” and 
“crippled” version substituted by the Re- 
publican 80th Congress last June and 





Internationa! 


Chapin: Homeward bound for “consultation” 


signed under protest by President Tru- 
man, The GOP measure, he gibed, was 
“written by the foes and not the friends 
of reciprocal trade,” although it did re- 
tain the President’s power to cut tariffs 
up to 50 per cent in return for similar 
concessions by other nations, Doughton’s 
proposals: (1) Extend the one-year GOP 
version until June 12, 1951; (2) delete 
its requirement that the Federal Tariff 
Commission establish “peril points” be- 
yond which duties should not be cut; 
and (3) omit an “escape clause,” provid- 
ing for withdrawal of tariff concessions 
in the event of excessive imports. 

What with Doughton’s oratory and— 
more important—the Democrats’ votes, 
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the House defeated by 241 to 151 a GOP 
effort to retain the current curbs, It then 
proceeded to vote 319 to 69 to restore 
the President’s full powers, with the GOP 
splitting 80 to 63 in favor of the meas- 
ure. The result was grabbed at by House 
Majority Leader John W. McCormack as 
proof that the Democrats form “a real 
cohesive party.” 


GOP: 


Dewey on Unity 


Throughout the Presidential campaign 
Thomas E. Dewey’s theme was “unity.” 
Over and over again, as his Victory Spe- 
cial rolled back and forth across the 
country, he repeated that unity was the 
nation’s primary need and that only a 
unified party could provide it. 

A party like the Democratic, which 
could not keep peace in its own ranks, 
clearly could not keep peace in the world, 
he insisted. “Its right wing 
doesn’t know what its left is 
doing,” he cracked frequently. 
In the Republican Party, he said, 
harmony reigned; it therefore 
could be trusted to give the na- 
tion an administration that knew 
where it was going. 

Last week, as the principal 
speaker at the Republican Lin- 
coln Day dinner in the May- 
flower Hotel in Washington, 
Dewey sought to explain why 
the GOP hadn't elected a Presi- 
dent in five consecutive elections. 
His watchword still was unity, 
but now he admitted the Re- 
publicans too had lacked it all 
along. “The Republican Party,” 
he asserted, “is split wide open. 
It has been split wide open for 
years.” 

It was, he maintained, torn 
between a right wing, which 
would “turn the clock back,” 
and a left wing, which would 
“try to outpromise the Demo- 
crats.” Declaring that either ex- 
treme would be equally “fatal 
to our party . . . and to the 
country,” he urged a middle course.* 

Down the Middle: That was the 
course, said Dewey, which the 1948 Re- 
publican platform had charted. “Our 
platform was unanimously voted without 
dissent at the national convention,” he 
declared. “It must mean something. Un- 
less it was designed to deceive, its 
various sections say and mean that we 
are a liberal and progressive party. To 
be entirely spécific, they say and mean 
that our party has solemnly declared that 
we believe wholeheartedly in unemploy- 
ment insurance, in old-age assistance on 
an increased basis, in broader social 





*For an opinion, see Henry Hazlitt’s Business Tides, 
page 72. 
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security generally, in slum clearance and 
public housing, in public development of 
waterpower resources, in farm-price sup- 
ports, in vigorous protection of the rights 
of labor. 

“... 1 believe that we, as representa- 
tives of our party, are bound by these 
principles and are under a duty to carry 
* them out. Those who disapprove of these 
principles and want to fight them ought 
to go out and try to get elected in a 
typical American community and see 
what happens to them. But they ought 
not to do it as Republicans.” 

The chief puzzle to most who heard 
Dewey’s “split party” thesis was how it 
explained the GOP’s 1948 defeat. For 
Harry S. Truman had won with a party 
bitterly split into three camps on ideo- 
logical differences far deeper than those 
within the Republican Party, and on a 
platform that had caused two state dele- 
gations to march out of the Democratic 
convention in open break. 


GOVERNMENT: 


Hoover and the Wastrels 


When Herbert Hoover was President, 
it cost $4,600,000,000 to run the United 
States Government. The cost today is 
$41,858,000,000 and still mounting. In 
Hoover’s Administration there were some 
300 government agencies; in Harry S. 
Truman’s there are 1,800. Hoover had to 
deal with eleven agencies; more than 85 
report to Mr, Truman. 

Yet even in Hoover's day the Federal 
bureaucracy was too big, too sprawling, 
and too chaotic to permit efficient and 
economic administration. As President, 
Hoover found his eighteen-hour working 
day so crammed with petty administra- 
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tive details that he was hard-pressed for - 


time to handle the broad matters of 
policy that should be the Chief Execu- 
tive’s principal concern. 

Nor was there much he could do about 
it. Every government agency, once 
formed, had become so powerful that it 
could defy reorganization—no matter 
how overstaffed it might be, or how 
clearly it might duplicate the work of 
innumerable others. Each bureau had 
friends in Congress to protect it. There 
were, for example, three different bureaus 
handling veterans’ affairs. Although the 
desirability of consolidating them was 
obvious, it took Hoover two years to 
persuade Congress to say yes. 

Mr. Expert: In 1931 Hoover asked 
Congress for authority to reorganize the 
Executive branch of the government to 
eliminate the waste and inefficiency. Con- 
gress turned him down, even though, 
under the legislation he proposed, it still 
would have been able to veto any changes 
he initiated. A year later, when it did 
grant him the authority, it made his pro- 
posals subject to veto by either branch. 


In quick succession Hoover sent ten re- 
organization plans to Congress. In quick 
succession Congress scotched all ten. 
What Congress wouldn’t do for Hoover 
it did for Franklin D. Roosevelt—in extra- 
full measure. In 1933 it gave him blanket 
authority to abolish, reorganize, or trans- 
fer any governmental agency, without 
Congressional interference. Roosevelt's in- 
terest at the moment was in creating re- 
covery agencies, not contracting old ones, 
When the authority expired one year 
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The Overlaps 


“The [present government] set- 
up is a hodge-podge and crazy 
quilt of duplications, overlappings, 
inefficiencies, and inconsistencies 
with their attendant extravagance. 
It is probably an ideal system for 
the tax eaters and those who wish 
to keep themselves perpetually at- 
tached to the public teat, but it is 
bad for those who have to pay the 
bill.”"—By CoMpTROLLER GENERAL 
Linpsay WaRREN, testifying before 
the House Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Depart- 
ments, Jan. 25, 1949. 

The following is a statistical 
presentation of bureaucratic over- 
lap and duplication in the Federal 
Government, as prepared by War- 
ren and Sen. Harry F. Byrd: 


Agencies 
Lending government funds........ 29 
Insuring deposits, loans.............. 3 
Acquisition of land..............0+8 34 
Wildlife preservation .................. 16 
Government construction............ 10 
Credit and finance.................0 9 
Home, community planning......12 
ID cccitnensrccetnserncatietiniianid 28 
SEED -inneteiacinieiencounanennbaal 14 
Examination of banks................ 4 
Gathering statistics.................+ 65 
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later, the Executive branch was more 
chaotic than ever. 

Roosevelt managed to get four more 
reorganization acts through, but Congress 
by then had become so wary that all were 
emasculated by amendments. Meanwhile, 
Congress and particularly the President 
had kept piling agency on agency and 
bureau on bureau. 

By 1947, however, it became clear to 
Republicans and Democrats alike that 
something had to be done. The govern- 
ment’s functions were now so broad, 
reaching into so many fields of private 
endeavor, that inefficiency was intoler- 
able. And the American taxpayer’s bur- 
den was so staggering that he no longer 
could afford waste. In June 1947, casting 
partisanship aside, the 80th Congress 
voted to set up the Commission on the 
Organization of the Executive Branch 





of the Government to make the first over- 
all study of the Federal bureaucracy and 
to draw up the first comprehensive plan 
for streamlining it. 

To make certain that no matter what 
the commission eventually recommended 
its findings could not be criticized as 
politically motivated, Congress provided 
that six of its twelve members should be 
Democrats and six Republicans. In addi- 
tion, it enjoined the commission from 
issuing any reports until after the election. 

The Teams: When it came to decid- 
ing who should head the commission, 
the Republicans and Democrats found 
themselves in unanimous agreement. 
Herbert Hoover was the obvious man for 
the job. With the possible exception of 
Harry S. Truman, Hoover unquestionably 
knew more about the Federal bureaucracy 
than any man alive. Nor was there any 
dispute that he was the nation’s most 
experienced admini$trator. He had de- 
voted himself continuously to public 
service ever since the first world war. 

At 73, Hoover had earned the right to 
retire, but his own experience in the 
White House had made him appreciate 
the difficulties that Mr. Truman was fac- 
ing and what his successors would face, 
whether they were Democrats or Re- 
publicans. He decided to disregard his 
personal inclinations, accepting the chair- 
manship as “my last public service.” 

From that moment on, Hoover plunged 
into his job with an energy that eventually 
was to exhaust the younger men working 
under him. He first set up 22 “task 
forces,” each to study a particular branch 
of the government, Never before had so 
many top figures in American business 
and the professions been collected so 
quickly for any governmental project. 
They streamed in from the Ford Motor 
Co., the Prudential Life Insurance Co., 
Young & Rubicam, the Curtis Publishing 
Co., Montgomery Ward, General Motors, 
and the Reynolds Tobacco Co.; from the 
Brookings Institution, and the University 
of Minnesota, They brought in nearly 
300 experts to work for them. The array 
of talent on the commission included even 
the youngsters who did odd jobs around 
the office; they were all university gradu- 
ates who had made brilliant records, 

Unanimously: Hoover's typical work- 
day began at 6:30 when he awakened; 
it stretched far into the night. At 8 he 
would breakfast with his chief assistants, 
Lawrence Richey and Sidney A. Mitchell, 
or several of the commission members 
at his Mayflower Hotel suite and go over 
the day’s program. Dressed in a dark 
suit and solid-colored tie, he would then 
walk the two blocks to the commission's 
offices at 1626 K Street. He would work 
there until noon, head for his Mayflower 
suite for a luncheon-conference, and then 
return for a commission meeting from 
2:30 to 5:30. 

At these meetings Hoover’s technique 
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was to let each member speak his piece, 
however rambling. He let hot arguments 
rage until they burned out. His object 
always was to get unanimous agreement, 
and he often succeeded. 

There would be still another conference 
at dinner. At 9 Hoover would shoo out 
his associates and settle down until bed- 
time—usually at 11—to read and edit task- 
force and commission reports, 

In all, during the nineteen months of 
the commission’s work, Hoover was forced 
to read more than 2,500,000 words. He 
did the editing on every report that was 
prepared and rewrote many. 

Results: Last week Hoover began 
making public the first five of the fifteen 
commission reports and it became clear 
how monumental the group’s work had 
been. The commission had taken the 
government apart, agency by agency, 
bureau by bureau, and shown just where 
there was overlapping and duplication 
that could be eliminated, just where 
there was money that could be saved, 


und just how efficiency could be im- 
proved: 

> The first report dealt with the problem 
of establishing in the Executive branch 
a Clear line of command. Under the pres- 
ent setup, the commission declared, the 
“organization for development and execu- 
tion of policy is confused and disorderly,” 
and “the Chief Executive is handicapped 
in providing firm direction to the depart- 
ments and agencies.” 

> The second report detailed how the 
government could get better personnel, 
as well as use its present personnel more 
effectively. 

> The third took up the problem of gen- 
eral services, such as supply and public- 
building administration. 

> The fourth analyzed the present sys- 
tem of drawing up the Federal budget. 
> The fifth ripped into the armed serv- 
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ices, showing how and why unification 
had failed to unify them and telling 
what should be done about it. 

The report on unification was the 
bluntest and most sensational of the five. 
Adopted unanimously—but with Defense 
Secretary James Forrestal, who drew up 
the original unification compromise ab- 
staining—it declared: 

“The commission found continued dis- 
harmony and lack of unified planning. 
Extravagance in military budgets and 
waste in military expenditures show a 
serious lack of understanding of the effect 
of defense costs and spending upon the 
total economy. 

“Interservice rivalries indicate the same 
lack of understanding of the fact that 
military security depends upon coopera- 
tior. and balance among the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force, and upon the creation of 
a genuinely unified military arm, There 
is a lack of closé working relationships 
among such important elements as the 
Research and Development Board and 





Harris & Ewing 
Hoover and Truman: Could their prestige make the government make sense? 


the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Central 
Intelligence Agency. 

“.. The authority of the Secretary of 
Defense and hence the control of the 
President is weak Each military 
branch follows its own purposes and... 
has very much a free hand. 

“. . . Military budgets are not drawn 
with careful consciousness of cost factors. 
For example, an examination of the 1950 
budget revealed estimates requesting 
modernization of 103 more tanks of a 
certain type than the Army actually had. 
In another case, a misplaced figure added 
some $30,000,000 to budget estimates.” 

Three Inte One: To remedy such 
defects the commission recommmended 
strengthening the authority of the Sec- 
retary of Defense. Among its suggestions: 
> “That full power over preparation of 
the budget and over expenditures as 
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‘authorized by the Congress be vested 
in the Secretary of Defense, under the 
authority of the President.” 


-» “That the armed services be required, 


at least in peacetime, to keep complete, 
accurate, and current inventories.” 

> “That the service Secretaries be de- 
prived of their privilege of appeal over 
the head of the Secretary of Defense . . . 
that the service Secretaries, to clarify 
their positions, be designated Under Sec- 
retaries for Army, Navy, and Air Force.” 

Hoover predicted that if all the sug- 
gestions contained in the commission's 
fifteen reports were adopted, the nation 
would get improved government at a 
saving of perhaps as much as $3,000,000,- 
000 annually. 

Although no one in Washington 
challenged his estimates, the chances for 
an over-all reorganization of the govern- 
ment were still dim. For the 81st Con- 
gress was as reluctant to give the neces- 
sary power to Mr. Truman as previous 
Congresses had been to let Hoover and 
Roosevelt have them. And the reason was 
the same: Each government department 
had friends on Capitol Hill fighting to 
protect it from any shakeup in which it 
would lose power and prestige. 

The result: Last week on Feb, 7 the 
House overwhelmingly passed a new bill 
giving the President broad and permanent 
authority to initiate administrative re- 
forms in the government, with Congress 
reserving the right to veto them—but 
like the previous reorganization bills, it 
contained exemptions, It provided that 
separate reorganization plans must be 
submitted for the Department of De- 
fense, Federal Reserve System, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission, the Rail- 
road Retirement Board, the National 
Mediation Board, and the National Rail- 
road Adjustment Board. 

Beware of Bites: The same day, 
testifying before the Senate Executive 
Expenditures Committee, Hoover pointed 
out what these exemptions meant. Merely 
by omitting the Department of Defense 
from the bill, he said, the House had 
“cut one-third of the Executive arm of 
the government right off.” 

He pointed out that previous efforts to 
streamline the government had failed be- 
cause of such exemptions, saying: “They 
died of grasshopper bites.” 

Yet, the lobbying for the Senate to 
put in even more exemptions was intense. 
A typical instance: More than 2,000 
telegrams from contractors and private 
power companies in 40 states rained 
down on Chairman John L. McClellan 
of the Senate Executive Expenditures 
Committee, urging that the Civil Works 
Division of the Army Corps of Engineers 
be exempted from the reorganization 
bill. The corps this year is spending more 
than half a billion dollars through pri- 
vate contractors on flood control, naviga- 
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tion, and the improvement of harbors. 
Against this pressure was marshaled 
Hoover’s own prestige and the prestige 
of Mr. Truman, who was wholeheartedly 
behind the reorganization plan. And 
equally as important, perhaps, was the 
widespread support the plan was enlisting 
among taxpayers, The importance of get- 
ting better government at a price they 
could afford had not escaped them. 


COMMUNISTS: 


Figures Can Lie 


For eight days Prof. Doxey Wilkerson, 
faculty head at the Marxist Jefferson 
School of Social Science in New York 
City, had put on a one-man show. Lead- 
ing Federal Judge Harold R. Medina 
through an endless maze of 149 tables, 
charts, maps, and other exhibits, Wilker- 
son, a Negro, was testifying as an “ex- 
pert” on the American jury system. With 
slide rule, bulging brief case, and scratch 
pad and pencil, the ex-education director 
for the Communist Party in Maryland 
and Washington, D. C., was “proving” 
statistically that “manual workers,” 
among others, were purposely excluded 
from jury duty in favor of “executives.” 

His conclusion: that the eleven Com- 
munist national committeemen, on trial 
in New York for conspiracy to teach and 
advocate the forcible overthrow of the 
United States Government, could not be 
judged fairly by a jury composed of the 
“rich, propertied, and well-to-do.” 

Last week, under relentless cross- 
examination, Wilkerson’s statistics blew 
up in his face. Alternately mopping his 
brow and shifting his horn-rimmed 
glasses, he conceded that: 

P His classification of jurors as “execu- 
tives,” supposedly based on the Census 
Bureau's definitions, included such small 
businessmen as butchers, bakers, cob- 
blers, and tailors, all listed by the bureau 
as craftsmen or manual workers. 

> Of his “executives,” 26.5 per cent made 
less than $30 a week. “A great many” of 
his “manual workers” earned much more. 
> The eleven defendants themselves, who 
could not get a fair trial from “execu- 
tives,” would all be listed as “executives” 
except for one Red editor who would be 
classed as a “professional.” 

At the week end, after a four-week pa- 
rade of legalistics had blocked the open- 
ing of the trial itself, Judge Medina ac- 
cused the Communists’ counsel of trying 
to “make a mockery of justice.” He served 
notice he would prevent further “willful, 
deliberate, and concerted delay.” 


Spy Story With Moral 


Though the work of Dr. Richard Sorge 
and his companions now belongs to history, 
the lessons of their work should serve as a 
clear warning for today and the future. They 
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The Army accused Miss Smedley... 


concern . . . every good citizen. Some of 
their implications are frightening. One be- 
gins to wonder whom one can trust, what in- 
nocent comrade or loyal friend may sud- 
denly be discovered as the enemy. He may 
have any face. 


Last week, in a frank propaganda 
move to make Americans sit up and take 
notice of the dangers of Russian espio- 
nage, the Army officially released the 
story of Dr. Sorgé and the Russian spy 
ring he operated for nine years before 
Pearl Harbor in China and Japan, which 
it described as the boldest and most 
successful one in history. 

Much of the story had already become 
known since the 32,000-word document 
was first prepared by Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur’s intelligence staff. (A summary 
written by Alfred Kohlberg was pub- 
lished in the May 1948 issue of Plain 
Talk.) But the Army wanted to point 





European 


... and Guenther Stein of espionage 


up the moral: What the Russian espion- 
age service had succeeded in doing in 
Japan, it could just as well do again—in 
the United States, 

Sorge was a Russian-born German 
Communist who posed as a Nazi and 
eventually became press officer of the 
German Embassy in Tokyo. His chief 
lieutenant was a Japanese Communist, 
Osaki Hozumi, a close friend of Prince 
Fumimaro Konoye and unofficial adviser 
to his Cabinet. 

Exposé by Accident: Most of the 
other members of the ring were Japanese 
Communists and fellow travelers holding 
strategic jobs in the government; how- 
ever, the Army report declared, the net- 
work also included agents of several 
other nationalities, including Agnes 
Smedley, a pro-Communist American 
writer on the Far East, and Guenther 
Stein, a German-born British writer, who 
has lived in the United States since 1944 
and whose work has also followed the 
party line.* 

In 1939 Sorge was able to report to 
Moscow that Japan had decided to 
mechanize all its forces and develop 
armored divisions. In 1940 he passed 
along “a reliable account of Japanese 
output of munitions, aircraft, and motor 
cars, along with a report on the factories 
making those materials as well as iron 
and steel.” On May 20, 1941, he warned 
Moscow that Germany was preparing to 
attack with 170 to 190 divisions. In Oc- 
tober of that year he sent good news: 
The Japanese had decided to move 
south. Russia, knowing that Siberia was 
safe, transferred several of its Far East- 
ern divisions to Europe to fight the Ger- 
mans. 

The ring was exposed only by the 
sheerest accident, the Army asserted. A 
Japanese Communist, picked up for 
questioning by police, spilled the name 
of a woman he thought had deserted the 
party. Actually, she had gone under- 
ground to work for the ring. Finding her 
led the police to her co-workers. Sorge 
and Osaki were put to death, and fifteen 
others were jailed. 


Remington’s Clean Bill . 


William W. Remington, pale and hol- 
low-cheeked, showed up early at the 
Commerce Department last week. It was 
only 8:30 a.m. But he was eager to re- 
turn to his $10,330-a-year job for the first 
time since he was suspended last July on 
charges of disloyalty brought by Eliza- 
beth T. Bentley, self-confessed ex-courier 
for a Soviet spy ring. 

Before the Senate Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Departments, 
Miss Bentley had testified that in war- 
time she had collected Communist Party 





*Miss Smedley, who now lives in Palisades, N. Y., 
denied the charges, as did Stein, who left New York 
for Europe immediately after the report appeared. 
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dues from Remington and had obtained 
from him secret data on war production. 
But the 31-year-old Remington (1) de- 
nied he ever was a Communist, (2) cited 
his long record of opposition to the party 
line, and (3) insisted that he had given 
Miss Bentley only nonsecret information 
to which she was entitled in her sup- 
posed capacity as a researcher for the 
New York newspaper PM. 

After examining the record of the Con- 
gressional hearings and the confidential 
FBI loyalty report on Remington and 
seeking in vain to get Miss Bentley to 
testify, the Federal Loyalty Review Board 
last Wednesday, Feb. 9, ordered Rem- 
ington reinstated in his job. Its unanimous 
opinion: Miss Bentley’s unsubstantiated 
charges were “not supported by the evi- 
dence in the case.” Its members were all 
Republicans: Seth W. Richardson, ex- 
counsel to the Congressional Pearl Har- 
bor Investigating Committee; George W. 
Alger, New York lawyer; and Harry W. 
Colmery, an anti-Communist crusader 
from his days as the American Legion’s 
national commander, 

Changes: But even as he sat down at 
his old desk, Remington -found that he 
could not turn the clock back entirely. 
Francis McIntyre, assistant director of 
the Office of International Trade, did not 
return Remington to his old duties as di- 
rector of the OIT export-program staff, 
under which he had policed shipments 
beyond the Iron Curtain, Instead, Mc- 
Intyre assigned Remington to general im- 
port work, explaining it would be “un- 
fair all around” to subject him to the 
“dramatic issue of national security.” 

Nor was Capitol Hill satisfied. Sen. 
John L. McClellan, new chairman of 
the Executive Expenditures Committee, 
called the Review Board’s decision a 
“mistake” and branded Remington “to 
say the very least, careless and indis- 
creet.” In New York Miss Bentley com- 
mented: “I would repeat my testimony 
against him if called again. You could 
hardly expect me to change it.” 


DEFENSE: 
Turnabout 


Reversing prewar procedure, the Pan- 
amanian freighter Enterprise last week 
docked in Seattle, bringing 9,000 tons of 
scrap steel from Japan to America. 


Screen Around America 


This was no iron curtain which the 
Air Force proposed to hang around the 
nation, It was an electronic curtain. It 
was to be hung in thin air—a radar net- 
work designed to provide the United 
States and Alaska with the “irreducible- 
minimum” warning against sneak air at- 
tack. Its cost: $161,000,000. 

Before a House Armed Services sub- 
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committee last week, two top Air Force 
generals sought to win Congressional ap- 
proval for this warning screen, already 
OK’d by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, De- 
fense Secretary James Forrestal, and the 
Budget Bureau. Their no-punches-pulled 
pleas: 
> Gen. Muir S. Fairchild, Air Force vice 
chief of staff: This program was “essen- 
tial to the security of the United States.” 
Without it “we could expect no adequate 
warning of impending air attack.” 
> Maj. Gen. Gordon Saville, command- 
ing general, Air Defense Command: It 
is “impossible to describe” how poor 
America’s warning system is now. 
Though the maximum range of radar 
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Remington: Back at his old desk 


is limited by the earth’s curvature to 150 
miles, exceptionally critical areas would 
be given a “two-notch” system to detect 
aircraft while they were still 300 miles 
away. This wauld mean one hour’s warn- 
ing against any power possessing the 
equivalent of B-29 Supgrfortresses. The 
nation generally would be given a “one- 
notch” system for 150-mile (or 30-min- 
ute) warning. Areas least likely to be 
attacked would be given little or no radar 
warning. 

What It Won't: The Air Force did 
not pretend that the $161,000,000 for 
radar would buy absolute protection 
against attack. The figure does not pro- 
vide for a single airplane or anti-aircraft 
gun, or pay for the 8,300 Air Force reg- 
ulars and 13,000 reserves needed to 
operate the system. Nor does it include 
the cost of a parallel Canadian program 
to warn against attack across the North 
Pole. Furthermore, the radar curtain 
would not detect new-type Snorkel sub- 
marines which might sail in to launch 
guided missiles; it would not make it 
possible to intercept such missiles; and 
it would have to be converted every- 
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where into a “two-notch” system once 
potential enemies developed faster air- 
craft. 

Just the same, the program’s co-spon- 
sor, Rep. Carl T. Durham of North Caro- 
lina, quickly got the subcommittee’s ap- 
proval for it. Said he: “The country should 
have all the protection it can get. We 
don’t want any domestic Pearl Harbor.” 


OREGON: 
Ham-and-Eggs Hangover 


Nobody really bothered to fight a fan- 

tastic proposed pension measure that was 
put on Oregon’s ballot last Nov. 2. It 
sounded so impractical that it was given 
no chance of passing. 
. But on the morning after Election 
Day, the state awoke with a throbbing 
financial hangover. By unexpectedly 
passing the ham-and-eggs proposition, 
Oregon voters apparently had committed 
the state to pay $50 a month to every man 
over 65 and every woman over 60 re- 
gardless of need. The drafters had tried 
to make it airtight: Apparently, it pro- 
vided that any conflict with the constitu- 
tion was null, it forbade future amend- 
ment by the legislature, and it outlawed 
judicial review by the courts. Finally, it 
provided that any state funds, whether 
previously earmarked by law or not, could 
be dipped into to pay the pensions. 

The cost was even more fantastic: 
With 176,000 eligibles in the state, it 
would cost $108,000,000 a year, against 
the state’s general-fund budget last year 
of $35,000,000. Oregon’s solvency ap- 
peared endangered. Financial houses, 
which had offered to buy $2,000,000 in 
state bonds for veterans’ aid, promptly 
withdrew their bids. 

In mid-November, Attorney General 
George Neuner came up with a legal 
aspirin to clear the state’s financial head. 
He ruled the pension measure to be “in- 
complete, inoperative, and not self-exe- 
cuting.” Labeling it merely a “statement 
of policy,” he said it had no effect unless 
the legislature acted. Thereupon 40 bids 
were made for the bond issue. It was 
sold, for a good price, to Halsey Stuart 
& Co., which still found the issue hard 
to peddle to wary investors. 

Last week, as the conservative-minded 
Oregon legislature stood pat against im- 
plementing the pension act, the state 
announced it would receive bids on a new 
$3,000,000 veterans’ aid bond issue on 
Feb. 28. With investors’ fears finally al- 
layed, the fiscal authorities expected 
smoother sailing this time. 





ERNEST K. LINDLEY, whose Wash- 
ington Tides column normally ap- 
pears in this department, is on 
vacation. 
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National Defense Academies 


EGARDLEsS of the merits of any one 
R service’s stand against a more clear- 
cut unification of the services, the peo- 
ple of the United States are definitely 
tired of the tedious bickering among the 
armed forces, The merging of the Mili- 
tary Affairs and the Naval Affairs Com- 
mittees into one Armed Forces Com- 
mittee in the two chambers of Congress 
is indicative of the will of the people 
for unification, Progress has been made 
in the establishment of the National 
War College and the Armed Forces 
Staff College. Both of these instifu- 
tions bring together senior officers of 
the three services. Free discussion of all 
military problems by these carefully se- 
lected officers cannot fail to bring about 
a more complete unification in years to 
come, 

However, it is not enough to work 
toward unification by education in com- 
mon of senior officers in higher institu- 
tions of military study. They must be 
brought together at the very lowest 
echelon of their military training. To 
this end, I believe the defense interests 
of this country would best be served by 
removing the two service academies, 
West Point and Annapolis, from control 
by the Army and Navy and placing 
them directly under the Secretary of 
Defense. The graduates of these two 
institutions would be assigned annual- 
ly to the three services in proportion 
to their need for officers. Instructors 
and administrative personnel would be 
drawn proportionately for each academy 
from the Army, Navy, and Air Force. 
In Mr. Symington’s first annual report, 
June 30, 1948, he states in part: 


“rpyHe Air Force lacks an adequate 

7 aoe of officer personnel trained 
as professional Air Force officers from 
the beginning of their college careers. 
All leading professions recognize the re- 
quirement for formal college career 
training as the principal source of new 
blood in that particular profession, The 
Air Force is no exception. 

“As of the end of fiscal year 1948 the 
Air Force was receiving about 40 per 
cent of West Point graduates and no 
graduates from Annapolis, In an effort 
to promote true unification, the Air 
Force proposed that in the future one- 
third of its regular second lieutenants 
should come from West Point; one-third 
from Annapolis; and one-third from 
ROTC units in civilian colleges and 
from the ranks, If this proposal is not 
accepted and implemented, it will be 


by Gen. CARL SPAATZ, U.S.A.F., Ret. 


necessary to provide some alternative— 
perhaps an Air academy comparable 
to West Point and Annapolis.” 

Though the establishment of a third 
_academy would be an expensive under- 
taking, it might be argued that to en- 
large West Point and Annapolis to pro- 
vide the necessary officers for the Air 
Force would be equally expensive. How- 
ever, it is not essential that all regular 
officers of the services be academy grad- 
uates. In the past 
the regular Army 
and the Army Air 
Forces received 
more than half of 
their regular offi- 
cers from sources 
other than West 
4 Point. 

a The Navy has 
2A also recognized the 

va “4 impracticability of 
getting all of its officers from Annapolis 
during the present heavy demand and 
has initiated the Holloway plan, a form 
of government-subsidized education in 
civilian colleges. 

It is not likely that world conditions 
in generations to come will require mili- 
tary forces of the present strength to 
meet a constant threat of war. National 
academies once established become part 
of the heritage of the country. They 
are not established to meet an extraor- 
dinary situation but to achieve a bal- 
ance over the years. 

In the interests of economy, and of 
unification, the demand for officers in 
the three services should be met by the 
two existing academies at their pres- 
ent strength. At the present time, in 
view of the proportionate strength of 
the three serviees, it would appear that 
one-third of the graduates from each 
school to each service is the proper al- 
location, These proportions would be 
modified from year to year as service 
requirements changed. 

In accomplishing this, care must be 
taken that the traditions which make 
West Point and Annapolis of such value 
to the nation should not be unduly dis- 
turbed, These splendid traditions, and 
the officers guided by them, have been a 
bulwark to the United States both in 
war and in peace. 

Coincident with such a change in the 
status of the country’s two military 
academies should come a change in the 
present laws which prevent a free trans- 
fer of officers among the services. Free- 
dom of transfer would have a desirable 





effect on the views of career person- 
nel, enlarging a strictly- service loyalty 
to a, greater loyalty for the National 
Defense Establishment. Thus future 
changes in the techniques of war would 
be assimilated with less antagonism 
from career personnel, who otherwise 
might be trapped in an outmoded 
branch of the service. 

Something of this nature was achieved 
in the War Department some years ago 
when officers were placed on a single 
list. A cavalry officer, for example, could 
still anticipate a full career in the Army 
even though the horse was being grad- 
ually eliminated as a military asset. If 
the mounted officer had been isolated 
within a cavalry career, his fight against 
mechanization, the replacement of the 
horse with the tank, might have proved 
a serious problem in obtaining the prop- 
er composition of our ground forces in 
the first world war. 

There will be some opposition to le- 
galizing the transfer of officers from one 
service to another, but much more op- 
position can be anticipated to a plan to 
transform the Army and Navy acade- 
mies into National Defense academies. 
One opposition argument will be that 
to train an Army, Navy, or Air Force of- 
ficer requires essentially different curric- 
ula. This, I believe, could be overcome 
by broadening the scope of instruction 
at both institutions. 

Actually, the important technical edu- 
cation of academy graduates is obtained 
after graduation, Without too much ad- 
justment the basic training of officers 
could be the same in both academies. 
It would benefit -all officers to have a 
basic knowledge of the three services. 
Officers so broadly trained would be of 
greater value to the country in this age 
of expanding world responsibilities, 


F this plan were put into effect, the 

United States Military Academy 
would become the United States De- 
fense Academy at West Point. The 
United States Naval Academy would 
become the United States Defense Acad- 
emy at Annapolis. The healthy, stimulat- 
ing, and time-honored rivalries between 
the two institutions would continue but 
with this all-important difference: The 
rivalry would be between two schools, 
West Point and Annapolis, NOT be- 
tween Army and Navy. The curricula 
would undergo changes, but the distinc- 
tive uniforms and traditions of West 
Point and Annapolis would remain un- 
changed, 
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PIERCED BY 301 NAILS... 
RETAINS FULL AIR PRESSURE 































Here is puncture-sealing almost too fantas- 
tic for belief ...so0 we took actual x-ray 
photos to prove it! 

Into a well-worn automobile tire, we 
hammered hundreds of nails—301 by 
actual count. The new General Puncture- 
Sealing Safety Tube retained every pound 
of original pressure! 

This amazing new safety development 
frees you for all time from the inconven- 
ience and delays caused by flats due to 
punctures. See it demonstrated today at 
your General Tire Dealer’s. 


Prevents punctures because 
it seals as it rolls. 


Retains correct pressure. 
Aids tire mileage. 





x Cool running. No internal 
devices to create heat. 





& Easier riding and steering. 
Safer. Absorbs shocks. 


ae 100% natural rubber. Will 
outwear several casings. 

& Protects against blowouts 
by eliminating punctures. 























Nails inside the tire above appear as a picket 
fence in this x-ray photo taken on March 8, 1948, 
Thirty days later, the amazing General Puncture- 

Sealing Safety Tube still retained full air pressure! 
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dust a sprig of white heather—but you 
‘an be sure we'll keep it always! 
***Tt’s good luck, ye ken’, the old man told us. ‘May it ’mind you 
of happy days here, and call you soon back to Scotland.’ 
‘“‘Well, next Summer’s not so far ahead ... and already we feel 
the charm working. 
“For this keepsake does constantly remind us of the most 
wonderful, most varied of vacations, 
and the real warmth of the welcome we found 
everywhere in Britain. 
“Just a sprig of white heather—but 
it starts up so many pleasant 
memories . . . of a friendly 


people in a smiling land...” 


“Remember Canter- 
bury, and the ‘Pil- 
grims’ Way’... and 
how you said, ‘I sup- 
pose, in a sense, we 
**Remember the Great Vine at Hamp- too come here as pil- 
ton Court ... and getting lost in the grims—six hundred 
Maze ... and feeding the Royal years after Chaucer’?”’ 
Swans at Windsor?” 


Sema to Britain 


Where more than half-a-million visitors from overseas 
found a Royal Welcome in 1948. 











‘gave it tO uS...way up in 
the Highlands” 





“Remember the ‘Morris Dancers’ 
at Thaxted in Essex . . . with their 
flying, colored ribbons and their 


"|? 


jingling-jangling bells? 


“Remember how short 
all our journeys seemed 

. and how much one 
could do and see in 
Britain every thrilling 
easily-planned day?’’ 


PLAN YOUR TRIP EARLY 
Illustrated literature and com- 
plete information from your 
travel agent, or from BRITISH 
TRAVEL ASSOCIATION, 
(Tourist Div.of the British Tour- 
ist and Holidays Board), 475 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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THE WEST: 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 





The Churches and the Kremlin 


In the streets of Dublin passers-by 
crossed themselves when they heard the 
news. In the United States Catholics and 
Protestants alike raised their voices in 
protest as the headlines blackened the 
front pages of newspapers. Throughout 
the Western world the sentence to life 
imprisonment of Cardinal Mindszenty in 
Budapest on Feb. 8 produced a spiritual 
shock many had thought the modern 
world too hardened to feel. Even more 
revealing, the shock did not fade as the 
impact of the trial passed. Instead it 
deepened as Pope Pius XII addressed 
an extraordinary Consistory on Feb. 14 
and the breach between the United States 
and Hungary over the trial involved ever 
more fundamental principles. By ‘the 
perverse justification of their treatment 
of the cardinal and by extending the 
antireligious crusade to the insignificant 
Protestant minority in Bulgaria, the Com- 
munists appeared determined to unite 
their enemies and live up to the role of 
devil’s advocate in which the church saw 
them. 

As the issue seemed joined on the 
battleground of faith, the West struggled 
to redress the balance in another field, 
where the big battalions were plainly on 
the side of the Kremlin. The problem 
was how te defend free Europe and free 
Asia against the masses of the Soviet 
Army—not now, when the atom bomb, 
America’s super-weapon, still imposed 
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Army Secretary Royall reviews American troops on the Palace Plaza, Tokyo’s onetime imperial parade. ground 
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restraint on the Russians’ super army, but 
a few years hence when this restraint 
might be nullified. The evolution of a 
Western strategy to meet this situation 
was bound to be painful and confused. 
The single clarifying factor was that 
henceforth the West probably wouldn't 
have to worry about Russian peace of- 
fensives. 


Strategy in Q. and A. 


Is American strategy being shaped so 
that if war with Russia comes, we will 
have to fight not only the Soviet Union 
but Germany and Japan again as well? 

An intelligent reader of American news- 
papers might have been justified in asking 
that question last week. Negotiations on 
the Atlantic Security pact indicated that 
the best the West could hope for during 
the next few years was a defense of the 
Rhine River line, leaving a rebuilt Ger- 
many to Russian occupation. Newspaper 
stories from Tokyo indicated that even 
to hold the Rhine line might mean such 
concentration of American resources in 
Europe as to force abandoning Japan 
and the rest of the Far East in the event 
of war. 

Actually, it wasn’t bad. American strat- 
egy was undergoing a shift that raised 
these basic questions in both the Atlantic 
and Pacific. The answers had not been 
worked out even inside the strategists’ 


‘ . 


offices. But the questions continued to 
ask themselves: 


Will the United States abandon Japan 
and the Pacific to concentrate on Europe? 

The Tokyo dispatches that raised the 
possibility were based on the visit to 
Japan of Army Secretary Kenneth C. 
Royall. Even before Royall’s visit, the 
glacial advance of Communism in China 
had caused some high officers in General 
MacArthur’s headquarters to wonder if 
Japan was going to be written off as an- 
other Bataan in the event of war with 
Russia. During his visit the Secretary indi- 
cated that the United States was inter- 
ested in cutting its commitments, particu- 
larly economic ones, in Japan. As during 
the war, Europe now has priority in 
American arms and attention. On his 
way back to Washington the Secretary 
said as much: “As far as the Army is 
concerned, the principa! stresses now and 
in recent years have been in Europe.” 
However, he added, “I know of no plans 
to reduce our forces in Japan.” And 
America’s continuing military _ interest 
was symbolized when Royall reviewed 
American troops in Tokyo. 

Significance: The loss of China, 
which Washington now seems to take 
for granted, makes the American de- 
fense line in Asia consist of Japan, 
Southern Korea, Okinawa, Formosa, and 
the Philippines. This is admittedly a 
strategic nightmare. But of all these bases 
Japan is the most important to defend, 
since its capture by the Russians would 
throw into the scales against the United 
States the single Asiatic nation with ex- 
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tensive industrial plants plus know-how. 
Furthermore, as an island nation, Japan 
can be defended by air and by sea—where 
the United States has the most power. All 
these factors gave weight to Secretary 
Royall’s statement that no withdrawal 
was contemplated. 


To what does the Atlantic pact commit 
the United States? 
It is one of the truisms of present-day 


strategy that the Soviet Army could now’ 


overrun Europe at will. Probably the 
chief reason it doesn’t do so is that the 
presence of American troops in Germany 
insures that any such move would mean 
war with the United States. The Atlantic 
pact looks forward to the day when these 
troops will be withdrawn and Europe 
itself will need some other guarantee. The 
pact provides that in the event of an 
armed attack the signatories will take 
“action forthwith” in support of the na- 
tion attacked. It also provides for com- 
mercial and cultural cooperation and a 
staff committee for military cooperation. 

Significance: The original draft of 
the pact providing for “military action” 
was watered down to its present form be- 
cause the State Department felt this was 
the only way to assure Senate ratifica- 
tion. Announcement of the pact was 
scheduled for last week as a reply to the 
Russian peace offensive. This was de- 
layed because Sen. Tom Connally of 
Texas insisted his Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee first discuss it in secret. Further- 
more, it has now been agreed that the 
pact does not come into operation until 
ratified by all signatories. 

Even in this current weakened version, 
the pact has aroused violent Soviet op- 
position. Moscow knows its importance 
lies not so much in the commitment to 
take action as in the machinery which 
will be set up to rearm Europe and co- 
ordinate military plans. These develop- 
ments might make American support 
nearly automatic in case of war. 


When are we rearming Europe, and 
how much will it cost? 

Officially the Atlantic pact is only in- 
directly concerned with rearming Europe. 
But the logical corollary of the pact is a 
military Marshall plan. European nations 
have already been asked to forward esti- 
mates of their needs to Washington. 
These presumably will be cleared through 
the existing military organization of the 
five Brussels Pact powers (Britain, 
France, Holland, Belgium, and Luxem- 
bourg) under Field Marshal Montgom- 
ery. Later the United States may join 
this organization, with an American su- 
perseding Montgomery. Allocation of 
ariis will be handled by the European 
powers themselves in the same way they 
control distribution of ECA funds, At the 
same time the Anglo-American Combined 
Chiefs of Staff will be maintained. Wash- 
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Activist: Adolf Hennecke, the 
German miner whose output is 
held up to Soviet-zone workers 
as an example, sits beneath his 
portrait at a Berlin rally of 
Hennecke Movement “activists.” 
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ington feels this partnership is so inti- 
mate and effective that probably no other 
nation should be admitted. 

Significance: At present Western 
Europe could muster for defense of the 
Rhine line only a handful of divisions: 
three French (recently equipped from 
United States Army stocks in Europe), 
one British, one American, and possibly 
one Belgian and one Dutch. On the basis 
of experience in the second world war 
the French General Staff has estimated 
that to hold the Rhine line against a 
Russian attack would require 40 divisions, 
ten of them armored, plus a reserve of 
about fifteen divisions, The French esti- 
mate the cost for such an army at $18,- 
000,000,000, of which the United States 
would have to contribute $12,000,000,- 
000. Even this army could be only a stop- 
gap if the Russians gained control of Ger- 
man industry and manpower, Eventual- 
ly, therefore, the Atlantic nations will 
have to grapple with the problem of de- 
fending Germany. 


What nations will belong to the At- 
lantic Pact? 

Members definitely scheduled at pres- 
ent include the United States, Canada, 
Britain, France, Belgium, Holland, and 
Luxembourg. Italy has asked to join. Eire 


is attempting—unsuccessfully, so far—to 
persuade Washington to put pressure on 
Britain to end Irish partition as the price 
of Dublin’s adherence, 

Traditionally neutral Sweden is dead 
set against joining the pact and has tried 
to persuade Norway and Denmark to 
remain aloof by proposing a three-power 
Scandinavian defense treaty. The United 
States, however, has let it be known 
that arms priorities could not be granted 
to nonmembers. That sent the Norwegian 
Foreign Minister Halvard Lange hurry- 
ing to Washington to ask what protection 
could be given Norway during the time 
the pact was being negotiated. He re- 
turned with no binding assurances. On 
Feb. 12 the Danish Foreign Minister, 
Gustav Rasmussen, declared the “hap- 
piest solution” was the Scandinavian de- 
fense pact proposed by Sweden, 

Significance: Many diplomats and 
newspaper columnists felt the State De- 
partment had badly bungled the Scan- 
dinavian phase of the negotiations. Ed- 
ward Weintal, Newsweek diplomatic cor- 
respondent, wrote: 

“Through diplomatic approaches and 
ominously worded statements to the effect 
that the Scandinavians cannot expect 
American armaments if they remain out- 
side the Atlantic association, the State 
Department fostered the impression it 
regards Scandinavian participation as 
vital to American .interests and to the 
pact’s success. The department’s eager- 
ness was not lost on the Scandinavians. 
Originally Foreign Minister Lange would 
have been glad to obtain an American 
guarantee on any terms. But he is merely 
doing his duty when he asks for first 
priority in the distribution of American 
armaments for Norway ‘as the only West- 
ern country having a common border 
with Russia.’ 

“The theory advanced by the Scan- 
dinavians in support of a separate pact is 
that the Russians would view it with 
equanimity while Scandinavian participa- 
tion in an Atlantic understanding would 
provoke them to immediate aggression. 
However, if the Russians are to be pro- 
voked they are more likely to take um- 
brzge at an obviously anti-Soviet move 
by three small countries on their borders 
than at the wider North Atlantic arrange- 
ment. Some diplomats cynically say that 
if the State Department would only learn 
the virtue of patience it could even now 
encourage the Scandinavians to form their 
own agreement and wait complacently 
until the Soviets had bullied them into 
begging for American protection under 
the Atlantic pact.” 


Ici On Parle Russe 


“Now no one may consider himself 
learned in the full and real sense of the 
word if he does not read in the original 
the productions of Russian thought. In 
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ALL yours in BODY by FISHER 


1. Unisteel Construction — 
solid steel welded to steel in 
one integral, super-secure 


unit. 
5. Easy-access Doors open 
2. — a on full-width at the touch of 
Damsak Sista el : your fingers and stay open 
, 51 without being held. 
3. Optometric Visibility — 
wider glass areas, scientifi- 6. Honest and Sincere Crafts- 


cally angled to provide maxi- 
mum view with minimum 


S 


4. Safety Plate Glass all 
around for greater safety and 
undistorted vision. 


manship backed by more 
than 40 years of specializing 
in coachcraft exclusively. 


Try tt for SIGHT for SIZE-for SOUND 


Check the new Body by Fisher on 
all counts. You'll find it’s better 
built — your best guide to better car 


value in 1949, 


Sooner or later it had to end — the car 
buyer’s postwar inclination to slide over 
the question of who built the body. 


Today, you'll surely want to know — 
once you've checked the differences, the 
demonstrable differences in the new 


1949 Body by Fisher. 


What a difference to your eyes! Not only 
in the new Fisher Body’s more smartly 
contoured road-hugging style, not only 
in its richer, more luxurious interiors — 





Narrow But Strong. Width of front corner 
pillars approaches the distance between a 


person’s eyes—there is virtually no blind spot. 





but in its greater vision, too. Your eyes 
can’t miss the expanded view you get — 
thanks to visibility, that’s optometri- 
cally engineered by the placement as 
well as the size of its glass areas and 
corner posts. 


What a difference in comfort! It’s notice- 
able at once — not only in this Fisher 
Body’s full-size interior dimensions, but 
also in the way its front and rear com- 
partments are designed to make every 
inch of extra room assure each passen- 
ger maximum relaxation — with recessed 
footrests, and armrests positioned at 
just the right height and angle. 


Most of all, what a difference in con- 


Heads Up— With RoomTo Spare. Even tall 
folks sit up comfortably straight in new high- 
ceilinged Unisteel Turret Top Body by Fisher. 


CHEVROLET . 





Body by hisher 


- BETTER THAN EVER ! 


struction! You can actually hear it — in 
the solid sound the new Fisher Body’s 
doors make, when you slam them home 
— in the reassuring thud that greets your 
ears. Yes, there’s audible evidence of the 
extra security in Fisher postwar Unisteel 
construction — of the sincere, honest 
craftsmanship that goes into each body’s 
building. 

But don’t take anybody’s word for these 
differences. It’s time to check them your- 
self, before you buy any 1949 car—time 
to learn firsthand why Body by Fisher 
is the high sign of sounder car value — 
a sign you'll find on every General 
Motors car, the only cars with Body by 


Fisher. 
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the social sciences Russians occupy indis- 
putable first place. All future develop- 
ment of these sciences will be determined 
by the works of the geniuses Lenin and 
Stalin.” 

So claimed the noted Soviet journalist 
David Zaslavsky in the current issue of 
the Moscow weekly Literary Gazette. Per- 
haps as a starter in making Russian indis- 
pensable for. learning, all Czechoslovak 
sports organizations were ordered on Feb. 
10 that henceforth they would carry on 
correspondence with athletic groups in 
other satellite states in Russian only. 


GERMANY: 


Deutsch Uncle 


The wriest witticism of the week came 
from Ernst Reuter, onetime Communist, 
now pro-Western Lord Mayor of Berlin. 
On a visit to London, Reuter was asked 
about the revival of German nationalism. 
He replied that, in Berlin at least, occu- 
pation by four powers operated against 
this. As for the rest of Germany, he com- 
mented: “In any case, there is now no 
German Fatherland, only an Uncleland.” 


BRITAIN: 


Thesaurus at Work 


A mixed metaphor to end mixed 
metaphors was quoted last week in the 
London weekly The New Statesman and 
Nation. A speech by the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the Island of Guernsey contained 
the following passage: “Gossip has been 
stoking the embers of suspicion and add- 
ing to the shadows that feast at the table 
of rumor and suspicion, where a loose 
tongue is the chief dish.” 


Those Little Foxes 


The memoirs of a modern fox-hunting 
man in Britain would include the follow- 
ing three occurrences of last week: 
> The Rev. Colin Craven Sands, a young 
vicar, was ordered by a jury to pay 
$6,000 damages for libeling Capt. George 
Percival Williams, master of the Four 
Burrow Hunt. The vicar had written 
letters to two newspapers falsely accus- 
ing the hunt of giving a grounded fox to 
the hounds while still alive. 
> Capt. Harry L. Farrer, master of the 
Bedale Hunt, was dismissed from the 
Master of Foxhounds Association, on the 
charge that he had violated its rule that 
a fox run to earth must be killed before 
being tossed to the dogs. “If members of 
my hunt stand by the decision of the as- 
sociation . . . I will never climb on a 
horse again,” said Farrer. “I have never 
thrown a live cub to hounds. It is well 
known that this is bad for the hounds. . .” 
> A committee of farmers, protesting the 
bill to outlaw blood sports now before 
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Parliament, asked Sir James Turner, 
president of the National Farmers’ Union, 
to present this resolution to the Prime 
Minister: “The projected interference 
with the traditional way of English life 
and work is calculated to bring about 
the most serious upheaval in the history 
of agriculture in this country.” 


PARIS: 


On the Vodka Circuit 


“Tll smash you! Ill tear your ears off! 
Frog! Minion! Capitalist! Son of a dog! 
Slave!” 

This outburst from a 6-foot-2-inch 
Soviet engineer named Victor Romanoff 
was typical of the interchanges that took 
place last week at the now famous 
Kravchenko libel trial in Paris. The ap- 
pearance of witnesses from the Soviet 
Union kept the court in almost continual 
turmoil as they and Kravchenko’s anti- 
Communist Russians screamed and bel- 
lowed at one another. Once Romanoff 
lost his temper completely and marched 
angrily around the center of the court- 
room lecturing the judge and all present 
on the indecency of the trial and the way 
it insulted Russia. At one point five 
separate and noisy arguments were go- 
ing on among the judge, lawyers, and 
witnesses. The earnest, quiet-voiced 
judge, André Durkheim, tried to enforce 
order by pounding his desk with a copy 
of Kravchenko’s “I Chose Freedom.” 

A Paris newspaper compiled the fol- 
lowing partial list of earthy insults de- 
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livered in Russian: “Pianitza (drunkard), 
canalia (blackguard), svolotch (dirty 
dog), dourak (fool), soukine-sin (son of 
a bitch), loj (lie), predatil (traitor), ya 
pokazhu (I'll show you).” 

Meet the Wife: Despite all this tur- 
moil, the high point of the week was the 
meeting of Kravchenko and his first wife 
Zina Gorlova whom he met, married, 
and divorced in Dnepropetrovsk many 
vears ago. He had described her in “I 
Chose Freedom” as “a soft, flowerlike 
beauty >. . thin, soft-voiced, sentimental.” 
No longer thin but still handsome, with 
an upswept hair-do, Zina entered the 
court in a billowing New Look dress 
under a drab Old Look coat. 

She ignored Kravchenko, testified his 
book had been nothing but lies, and 
charged: “Marrying Kravchenko in 1932 
was the biggest mistake of my life—he 
beat me, he broke dishes, he complained 
that I had no dowry, he even tried to 
shoot me. When I told him I was preg- 
nant, he told me that he did not want 
children and that I should have an abor- 
tion. I cried a lot and was in such a bad 
state that I had to have an operation 
anyway.” 

Kravchenko challenged her: “You know 
you are not speaking the truth. It is the 
secret police that have forced you to 
come here and speak.” Zina’s pale face 
turned gray and twitched. 

A witness for Kravchenko, one Boris 
Udaloff, testified that he knew Zina: “I 
saw her frequently in 1930. I even in- 
tended to marry her, but I never asked 
her. In 1938 I had intimate relations 
with her.” Romanoff, the Soviet engineer, 
in turn testified of Udaloff: “This individ- 
ual tells pornographic stories, but he has 
not told of Kravchenko’s liaison with a 


certain Judith.” 


THE TRIAL: 
A World Reaction 


Only a few rays of the bright sun came 
through the dirty Gothic windows of the 
courtroom, Electric lights showed the five 
judges on the bench and before them 
a tall, ascetic figure—Joseph Cardinal 
Mindszenty, Archbishop of Esztergom 
and Primate of Hungary. Clad in the sim- 
ple black soutane of a priest, he stood 
aloof from his fellow defendants before 
the People’s Court in Budapest on Feb. 8 

Judge Vilmos Olti, once a Nazi, now 
a Communist and the only professional 
jurist in the panel, dominated his four 
colleagues, three representing political 
parties and one the trade unions. He 
summed up the findings of the three- 
day trial: All seven defendants were 
guilty, The sentences: From three years’ 
imprisonment to life. 

Cardinal Mindszenty, ruled the court, 
Was guilty of treason, trying to overthrow 
the republic, and foreign-currency specu- 
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lation. He could be con- 
demned to death, but there 
were extenuating circum- 
stances: He had confessed 
his guilt and regretted it; as 
a priest he had led a life “far 
away from reality”; above.all, 
he had been traduced by the 
American Minister to Hun- 
gary, Selden Chapin. Asked 
if he wished to appeal the | forthe 
“sentence of life imprisonment, 
Cardinal Mindszenty replied 
firmly: “Yes.” Then he was 
led away to the gray-brick 
People’s Court Prison, to 
await the outcome probably 
several weeks hence. 

Behind him on the road 


any more 





IT’S A PITY DR. MARIE STOPES 
WON'T SEE THIS.. 


In a letter pub- 
lished on this 
pase yesterday 
r. Marie Stopes 
said: “ The Giles 
cartoons de- 
grade humanity 
... Lam cancel- 
ling my order 
Daily 
Express...” 


GILES SAYS: 


“* Very well, Marie, 
if you’re not going 
to take the Express 
because 
of my cartoons, I'm 
not going to read 
any more of your 
little books.”* 











to martyrdom lay the Archi- 
episcopal Palace at Esztergom 
and the sinister gray-stone 
and red-brick headquarters 
of the political police at 60 
Andrassy ut. There five 
weeks before the prosecution 
had begun to build up—or ex- 
tort—its case, Ahead, just 
across the river from Esztergom, rose 
the prison of Vac, most rigorous in Hun- 
gary, into which Cardinal Mindszenty 
might well disappear forever. 

Pius XII, sad and angry, marshaled 
his church for a bitter struggle on behalf 
of the 46,000,000 Roman Catholics in 
Iron Curtain countries. Before an ex- 
traordinary Consistory of the College of 
Cardinals on Feb. 14, he expressed his 
“most bitter grief” at the “outrage” which 
injured not only the church but “every 
upholder of the dignity and liberty of 
man... No civil society can endure when 
religion has been suppressed and God, as 
it were, driven into exile.” 

Meanwhile, he excommunicated latae 
sententiae all those who had “raised 
sacrilegious hands” against Cardinal 
Mindszenty and belatedly released the 
letter—“do not let yourselves be led 
astray’—which he had written to the 
Hungarian bishops on Jan, 2, six days 
after the cardinal’s arrest. This letter 
had never been received by the Hun- 
garian hierarchy; the Pope’s messenger 
had been arrested before he was able 
to deliver it. 

Ceneerted Horror: President Tru- 
man and Secretary of State Dean Ache- 
son both denounced the cardinal’s trial, 
and the Congress and the public reacted 
vigorously, The State Department con- 
sidered the possibility of citing Hungary 
for violating the human-rights provisions 
of its peace treaty. 

Two days later, after Bulgaria had 
followed Hungary’s example by arresting 
fifteen Protestant leaders—on Cominform 
orders issued in December at the same 
time as those calling for Cardinal Mind- 
szenty’s arrest—the State Department 
again emphasized “the concerted nature 


Giles—London Express 


Retaliation: Dr. Marie Stopes, whose many 
books include several on birth control, 
deeply resented a recent London Daily 
Express cartoon poking fun at Parlia- 
ment. This is cartoonist Giles’s reply. 


of this continuing Communist assaul* on 
religious liberties in Eastern Europe.” 

In London Foreign Secretary Emest 
Bevin reserved Britain’s “right to investi- 
gate any and every act” in contravention 
of the Hungarian peace treaty. In Paris 
the government officially “shared the 
lively emotion which had seized French 
opinion of every faith.” 

Bait for a Bargain: Never before 
had a cardinal been tried and sentenced 
while actually occupying that office, and 
the whole Catholic world shuddered. 

Nevertheless, as the Communists well 
knew, the Catholic Church had often 
made a temporary compromise for the 
sake of an eternal goal. They frankly 
hoped that it would do so now; as a 
result, the case of the cardinal began to 
look astonishingly like an undisguised 
attempt to drive the Vatican into some 
sort of concordat with Budapest. 

Even before Cardinal Mindszenty’s 
arrest, the Communists had attempted to 
strike a bargain with less intransigent 
Hungarian churchmen. When that failed 
—because of the cardinal’s opposition, the 
Communists said—they had sent an emis- 
sary to the Vatican, offering peace in 
return for the cardinal’s withdrawal from 
Hungary. When that too failed and the 
Reds were forced to act openly against 
him, they still maintained the pretense 
of friendship for the church as such: 
They carefully couched their case in 
political not religious terms and laid down 
the party line that the defendant was not 
Cardinal Mindszenty, the churchman, but 
Citizen Mindszenty, the political criminal. 

As soon as the trial was over, therefore, 
the Hungarian Government reasserted its 
willingness to bargain. It demanded that 
the church refrain from “political ac- 
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Lengthening His Waistline... Shortening His Life-Line 








Like one out of every four people in our coun- Doctors say one of the reasons overweight 



























































on try today, this man weighs more than he should. tends to shorten life is that it puts an additional 
If he loses those excess pounds—brings his burden on the heart and circulatory system. It 

ast weight down to normal and keeps it therez-he has been estimated that 10 pounds of extra fat 

sti- will look and feel better. Furtherfnore,,he will require the development of a half a mile of;blood 

on probably live longer. Statistics show thet if weight vessels. To maintain this excess body tissue, the 

ris is more than 10 per cent above normal, life ex- heart has to work harder. Fortunately, with good 

he pectancy is usually reduced about 20 per cent. medical care, overweight can usualiy be corrected. 
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the The first step in any weight reduc- Proper diet is essential for con- Some exercise is necessary, but 
klv ing program is to see the physician, trolling weight. Most overweight one should not expect to reduce just 
3 a for only he is qualified to determine occurs because the body takes in by exercising. Doctors warn you 
. to your best weight. A six-foot man more food than it can use up as en- would have to walk 36 miles to lose 
sed weighing 185 pounds may be 20 ergy, and the excess is stored as fat. one pound. Strenuous exercise may 
me pounds overweight if he has a slight The doctor will limit food intake, also increase the appetite and 

frame, while if he has a large frame while making sure your diet con- make it harder to reduce. So, rely 

ty’s that weight could be considered tains enough essential elements to on your physician to recommend the 
1 to normal. protect general health. proper exercise. 
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Remember water is no Hair Tonic. 
On the other hand, don’t plaster your 
hair down with greasy, sticky products 
which cover hair and scalp with a 
dirt-catching scum. Healthy-looking hair 
must have a cleaner scalp. So use 
Krem!! It’s never been duplicated to 
keep hair perfectly in place—it makes 
hair look naturally well-groomed. It 
never looks or feels greasy. And you'll 
like to feel Kreml working on your scalp 
to give it a ‘wake-up’ tingle. It always 
keeps hair and scalp feeling so CLEAN. 
Also excellent to lubricate a dry scal 
and dry hair—to remove dandruff flakes 
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tivity” «and from opposition to land re- 
form or to the nationalization of industry 
and the schools (which had been Cardinal 
Mindszenty’s chief concern). It offered 
freedom of religious worship, compulsory 
religious education in the schools, and 
continued payment of the salaries of 
priests and bishops. 

“The only obstacle to agreement with 
the Vatican in the past,” said a govern- 
“was Cardinal Mind- 
szenty. Now he has been removed . . .” 


Fourth Degree 


‘Lubomir Panek was one of 29 Czechs 
arrested and charged with membership in 
an organization opposing the Prague 
Communist government. At his trial last 
week Panek in turn accused the police 
of beating him so that his head bled and 
using other third-degree methods. The 
result: to the charges already made 
against Panek, the court added another 
—“insulting the police.” 


INDONESIA: 


Stronger Republic 


Ever since their quick military .con- 
quest of the Indonesian Republic in 
December the Dutch have struggled un- 
successfully to reach a political solution 
that’ would win over the captured but 
still extremely influential Republican 
leaders. Last week the Indonesian situa- 
tion caused a Cabinet crisis in The Hague. 
This week the Indonesian leaders rejected 
new Dutch proposals in advance. Pre- 
mier Mohammed Hatta sent the rejec- 
tion to the Dutch through a NEwsweEEk 
correspondent, Harold Isaacs, who visited 
the Republicans at their place of confine- 
ment on Banka Island, off the coast of 
Sumatra (see map). Isaacs sends this 
story of his mission: 


From Pangkalpinang, Banka’s only air- 
port, we drove 85 miles through this al- 
most empty tropical island, along a 
rough road to Muntok. This small town 
depends mainly on the huge dredge 
working in the river mouth, ceaselessly 
scooping up the sea bottom at one end 
and washing it down to tons of fine black 
tin ore at the other. Up the steep road, 
7 miles from Muntok, is a_ 1,500-foot 
hill called Menumbing. Here some years 
ago Dutch tin officials built a recreation 
villa, with bar, terraces, and dance floor. 
In this villa ‘they “have now interned 
Indonesian Republic leaders headed by 
Prime Minister Hatta. Last week they 
were joined by President Achmed Soe- 
karno and Foreign Minister Hadji Agus 
Salim, who were brought over from 
Sumatra for political consultations. 

‘Banka has been known till now for 
its T-I-N,” said quizzical old Hadji Salim. 
“In the future it may be more famous for 





T-N-I°—the initials for Tantara Nasional 
Indonesia, the National Army, Looking 
across Banka Straits toward the clearly 
visible coast line of Sumatra, Soekarno, 
still wearing his semi-military garb with 
its golden Presidential insignia, said: 
“This is our Alcatraz, but I don’t think 
they'll be able to keep us here long.” 

Hatta Says No: Actually, Soekarno 
and Salim stay in a Muntok boarding- 
house, Hatta and five other Republican 
ministers still occupy the hilltop eyrie. 
They live in a single room but are no 
longer caged in by wire as they were at 
the beginning. The Dutch later gave 
them freedom of the island. The exiles 
were greeted everywhere by spontaneous 
demonstrations, with people cheering and 
shouting “Merdeka” (Independence). 

My visit to the exiles was their first 
contact with any correspondent since 


Singapore 


BANKA I. 


Newsweek— Walter Bensi 


Indonesians call Banka their Alcatraz 


their capture at Jokjakarta on Dec. 19. 
I discovered that the mere appearance 
of their Ford car, bearing the license 
number BN 10, was a signal for salutes 
and shouts from the roadside. “We feel 
quite at home’ here,” said Hatta cheer- 
fully. “This is Republican territory in 
all but name.” 

Hatta, who is the chief political spokes- 
man for the Republican government, took 
advantage of my visit to denounce the 
new and still undisclosed Dutch plan for 
granting full sovereignty to Indonesia by 
May 1 as an attempt to “befuddle world 
public opinion” and “evade the United 
Nations resolution.” He added: “We don't 
intend to fall for that trick.” 

He said any talks Republican leaders 
might hold with non-Republican Indo- 
nesian leaders were to clarify their posi- 
tion and not to negotiate any settlement 
proposed by the Dutch on their own 
terms. “I want to make it clear that there 
can be no negotiations on the future of 
the Republic or of Indonesia as a whole 
until our conditions have been fulfilled 
—restoration of the Republican govern- 
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Fis metal alphabets gave liberty a votce 


He came a few boats behind the Mayflower and his name 
was Stephen Daye. 


He unpacked his types and his crude wooden press. And for 
the first time on American soil, a man with something to say 
could speak to other men beyond the range of his voice. 


He turned up in Philadelphia and his name was Ben Franklin, 
an ink-stained youngster getting out a newspaper. And 

then a farmer, home after the day’s work, could learn what 
was going on in the world and in other men’s minds, 


He worked behind bolted doors under the name of 

Bobbie Bell, printing the words of a ragged prophet called 
Paine. And out into the world went Comzzon Sense, a little 
book that reminded Americans what they had here, and 
made them stand up to save it. 


He loaded his press on a Conestoga wagon and rolled west 
with the frontiersmen. He piled it on a dog-sled and followed 
the trail breakers to the Klondike. 


He was a laughing man named Mark Twain and an angry 
one named Horace Greeley. He was a poet, mechanic, 
teacher, scholar, wanderer, handyman, preacher. 


He’s the American printer, and his press is the voice of a 
free people ... free to speak up, free to listen, free to argue, 
free to agree. 


It was in the pursuit of this freedom that life insurance 
was developed—a free man’s way of building security 
for his family and himself, 
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Life at sea is a wonderful world of its own— 
a world apart where you'll enjoy all the 
luxury and fun of your favorite hotel or re- 
sort. The magnificent new S. S. President 
Wilson and her sistership, the S. S. President 
Cleveland, provide a glamorous setting for 
your 41-day cruise to Hawaii, The Philippines, 
China and Japan. You'll enjoy superb meals, 
matchless service, deck sports and parties 
galore. And your headquarters will be a 
beautiful air-conditioned stateroom, both at 
sea and in foreign ports. 


Scene in beautiful Japan 


of a lifetime. Plan your world cruise now! 








The magnificent S.S. President Cleveland at sea 





S. S$. PRESIDENT WILSON AND S. S. PRESIDENT CLEVELAND— MONTHLY SAILINGS 


Ports of Call: 

San Francisco and Los Angeles* to Honolulu, Manila, 
Hong Kong, Shanghai, Kobe, and Yokohama. 

*Not all voyages include Los Angeles as a port of call 


Monthly sailings —see your bonded travel agent 


S. S. President Wilson sails from San Francisco Mar. 
30, from Los Angeles April 1 

S. S. President Cleveland sails from San Francisco 
April 29 

For free booklet, write American President Lines, 

Dept. N-2, 311 California St., San Francisco 4, Calif. 


A 112-day ‘Round-the-World cruise aboard AMERICAN PRESIDENT LINES 


the completely modern S. S. President Polk or 
S.S. President Monroe is the travel experience Youn (Imericam N tel 
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ment at Jokjakarta and withdrawal of 
Dutch troops as stipulated in the United 
Nations resolution.” 

In Batavia, where the atmosphere has 
been building up all week around the 
still undefined “new proposals,” Hatta’s 
statement fell with the force of a block- 
buster. It emphasized the curious fact 
that after suffering military defeat and 
exile and existing almost as a symbol of 
an idea more than a functioning political 
reality, the Republic appears to be politi- 
cally stronger than ever before. 


RUSSIA: 


Changed Worlds 


If ever an American citizen had be- 
come a Communist apologist it was 63- 
year-old Anna Louise Strong, Nebraska- 
born daughter of a Congregationalist 
minister. In the early 1920s the hardy 
journalist and author had covered Mich- 
ael Borodin, Comintern agent sent to 
China to advise Chiang Kai-shek. When 
Chiang broke with the Comintern, she 
fled with Borodin overland to Moscow. 
With Borodin in 1930 she founded the 
English-language Moscow Daily News. 
Among other pro-Communist books, she 
wrote the sensational “I Change Worlds.” 
In 1948 she published “Tomorrow’s 
China,” a book which the New York 
Daily Worker has been serializing for 
the past several weeks. 

Then, on Feb. 15, Moscow news- 
papers reported her arrest in Russia for 
espionage. Apparently - Anna Louise 
Strong had changed worlds again. 


INDIA: 


The Nizam’s Pittance 


The Nizam of Hyderabad, reputedly 
the richest man in the world and one of 
the stingiest, lost his independence last 
tall when the Indian Army conquered 
Hyderabad and annexed it ta the young 
dominion, Last week he was about to 
lose his lands as well. The Nizam’s estate 
of some 7,000 square miles—nearly as 
large as New Jersey—was to be national- 
ized. To compensate for loss of the 
princely income from his feudal holdings, 
India granted him a substantial privy 
purse—some $3,000,000 a year. His fab- 
ulous fortune will not be touched. 


IRELAND: 


Divided They Stand 


“This is a story of six counties and of 
26, of a passionate people passionately 
divided by a tragicomic border,” cabled 
Fred Vanderschmidt, chief of News- 
WEEK 's London bureau, after covering the 
Tory victory in the Northern Ireland 
elections last week and the bitter South- 
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The Use of Terror as a Weapon* 


by JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS 


opay, twelve and a half years later, 

the mystery of the confessions at 
the Moscow treason trials still is al- 
most as obscure to me as it was when 
I heard them in the courtroom, I can 
understand how men who once have 
dedicated themselves heart and mind 
to a cause, as was the case with Zino- 
vieff, Kameneff, and the 
other “old Bolsheviks” who 
were in the dock, may de- 
velop a very powerful sense 
of guilt when they become 
renegades, I also understand 
how the sense of guilt can 
bring about a confession 
under no greater pressure 
than exhaustive and ex- 
hausting questioning by for- 
mer comrades. But I do not 
think anyone should be absolutely cer- 
tain that this is the correct explana- 
tion unless he himself has dwelt in the 
dark mansion of apostasy, So, for all 
I know, they may have used drugs 
instead of conscience to get the con- 
fessions, 

About one feature of these trials, 
however, there is no mystery at all. 
They were immensely valuable weap- 
ons of terror in the hands of Stalin. 
Zinovieff, Kameneff, Kar] Radek, Buk- 
harin, and many of the other victims 
of the series of trials had been known 
for years as enemies of Stalin or, at 
best, as shaky followers, At the trials 
they were like bullfighters’ horses 
tossed into the arena to receive one 
last thrust of the horns. They were 
not brought to trial to establish their 
guilt, They were brought to trial to 
establish in the mind of every Russian 
that the penalty for disloyalty to Stalin 
is extermination. And from that point 
of view they were a great success. 


His is an aspect of the trial of Car- 

dinal Mindszenty which, it seems 
to me, has been overlooked. The car- 
dinal was the leader and the living 
symbol of a faith which the leaders 
of the new Bolshevik Hungary and 
their patron in the Kremlin were bound 
to fear. To prosecute, vilify, and humil- 
iate the cardinal would—or should— 
intimidate and emasculate the people 
of his hierarchy and through them the 
simple and lowly of his following. 

There is no reason why the Commu- 
nists of the so-called New Democracies 





should not consider this process of 
terrorism a profitable course. The Mos- 
cow trials demonstrated its efficacy, 
and their own experiences have con- 
firmed the evidence, Ever since Stalin 
took over that part of Europe the tech- 
nique has been tested and shown ef- 
fective. Old Maniu, the Rumanian 
peasant leader, was sent to 
pass his declining years in 
jail; Mikolajezyk was de- 
nuded of power and _per- 
sonally terrorized before he 
escaped from Poland; Benes 
and Jan Masaryk are dead. 
And that is only a fraction 
of the list. Any individual 
with a following, large or 
small, who was an enemy 
or potentially an enemy has 
been crushed. 

The point is that the crushing has 
accomplished its end, It has terrified 
those who are trapped inside the new 
order and it has scared some who were 
not. For example, after the Commu- 
nist coup d’état in Czechoslovakia and 
the terrorism which followed, some 
members of the Italian Government 
wanted to compromise with Italian 
Communists to escape a Czechoslo- 
vakian fate for themselves, Only the 
determination of Premier De Gasperi 
prevented it. 


T certainly must be said that Matyas 
Rakosi, the Hungarian Communist 
boss, is being frank about his inten- 
tions. And on the record of the immedi- 
ate past—his own and those of com- 
rades in other New Democracies—he 
probably sincerely believes that he can 
break the power of this opposition by 
terrorizing it, Only by understanding 
that this is the purpose can we grasp, 
in my opinion, what has happened 
in Hungary and what is going to hap- 
pen in the coming battle with the 
Christian churches. We in our civiliza- 
tion are taught to believe that terror- 
ism is evil, and we also are taught 
that good eventually triumphs over 
evil. On the basis of training and expe- 
rience there is no reason why Stalin 
in Moscow, Rakosi in Budapest, or 
Ana Pauker in Bucharest should agree 
with either proposition, 





*The series ““The New Cast of Characters in 
China” (Newsweek, Feb. 7 and 14) will be 
continued in subsequent issues. 
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ern reaction to it. Vanderschmidt sent the 
following account of this divided land 
and its divided troubles in the form of a 
Dublin-Belfast diary. 


Monday-—Ireland was a soft dark green 
as the plane from London landed in the 
Dublin twilight. The first man I talked 
to, the passport inspector, learned I was 
en route to Belfast and said: “’Tis a 
crime up there in the six counties, ’tis.” 

Dubliners were sure the Ulster ballot- 
ing would bring little or no change in the 
Ulster Parliament because of gerryman- 
dered constituencies and the use of an old 
election register which disenfranchises 
new voters enrolled since the start of 
1946. Nevertheless in the 26 counties of 
Eire, a fighting fund of nearly $200,000 
had been raised for the antipartition 
candidates in the north in the hope of 
swelling the popular majorities there. 

King’s Men: Tuesday—Traveled from 
Dublin to Belfast on a spotless express; 
windows were being polished almost up 
to train time, something I never saw in 
England. The buffet car served hot cur- 
rant buns, butter, and jam with the fore- 
noon coffee. The train chugged past the 
invisible border with a gay* hoot and 
didn’t stop until it reached Belfast. There 
was a cursory customs inspection at both 
ends of the line, but nobody looked at 
passports at either place. 

Belfast, a drab clutter of red brick and 
gray stone buildings, seemed almost total- 
ly loyalist, with scattered and splintered 
Socialist exceptions. The unionists’ hasty 
posters depicted a splendid, prosperous- 
looking Sir Basil Brooke, the Ulster Prime 
Minister, pointing out a royalist road to 
prosperity and success in contrast to a 
weary Eamon De Valera, sitting by the 
side of a ruined Eire cottage and offering 
nothing but poverty (“Old Dev,” even 
though no longer Eire’s Prime Minister, 
is still Ulster’s symbol of the South). 

After an early dinner tendered to visit- 
ing correspondents by the unionists, I 
attended Brooke’s mass meeting at Ulster 
Hall and found the Victorian auditorium 
jammed with 2,000 of the faithful, not a 
heckler among them. The preliminary 
rounds featured a mother-and-son act by 
Lady Carson, the handsome, white- 
haired, red-clad widow and heir of Lord 
Carson, Ulster’s hero of a generation 
ago, and her tall, dark son Edward. Then 
Brooke arrived—a gentlemanly, old-school 
military figure. He told his enrapt listen- 
ers they were the “salt of the earth” and 
wound up with the promise that “not an 
inch” of Ulster was going to the south: 
“No surrender. We are king’s men.” 

All the speeches were liberally dotted 
with praise for the crown and imperial 
Britain, and the listeners shouted back 
Ulster slogans: “Derry’s walls,” “Cross 
the Boyne,” “No surrender,” and “Not an 
inch.” Afterward part of the audience 
surged on to the meeting of an apostate 


Socialist named Beattie, who was fight- 
ing the election on the anti-partition plat- 
form, There they lustily sang “The Sash 
My Father Wore” until Beattie could not 
make himself heard. Vegetables were 
also thrown. 

Labor’s Man: Wednesday — Saw 
Brooke at Stormont Castle, official resi- 
dence of the Prime Minister, situated on 
a commanding slope outside Belfast. He 
answered questions from a dozen Eng- 
lish, Irish, and American newsmen. 

Some points he made: “I call myself an 
Irishman, but also a Britisher. There is 
no reason why the north and south of 
Ireland cannot have a common defense 
policy, but there needn’t be a change in 
the constitution.” “I’ve offered friend- 
ship and -cooperation but all I get 1s 
abuse.” “If Eire should invade Ulster, I 
presume Britain would defend Northern 
Ireland as it would the coast of Kent.” 

The Premier betrayed no particular 
uneasiness over the intentions of the pres- 
ent British Government, but in another 
quarter this underlying apprehension of 
the “king’s men” found confirmation. 
In a dingy third-floor office Arthur John- 
son, a Labor Party organizer sent over 
from Britain, stood in disgust among 
stacks of undistributed Labor posters 
and said that bigotry was the only suc- 
cessful appeal in this campaign. He had 
tried to talk to the workers about getting 
a square deal for their kids, but they had 
“listened woodenly.” “Sooner or later 
Ulster will be cut loose on its own,” 
Johnson predicted, “and if they think 
British troops will ever come over to de- 
fend the border, they are mad.” 

The Orange: Thursday—Election day 
was crisp and fine. Rode out of Belfast 
on a tour of the border districts ahead 
of big green buses the unionists used to 
take new city dwellers back to country 
towns to vote “for the king.” Voting was 
brisk but fairly regular, except for a na- 
tionalist youth who’ attempted to vote for 
his dead brother. 

Back in Belfast, even the lame, the 
halt, and the bedridden had been voting. 
I saw many stretchers being carried into 
polling places. The youngest voter was 
6-year-old Francis Furtle, son of a police- 
man. His name got on the register appar- 
ently by mistake. Francis, dressed in his 
Sunday best, actually deposited his bal- 
lot, but the judges said they wouldn't 
count it even though it was a loyalist one. 

The Belfast Telegraph sent a reporter 
to tour the town with a walkie-talkie. 
He flashed back interviews like this: 
“Sure, I would go to Timbuktu itself to 
vote for a man like Sir Basil. The national- 
ists will be sorry for themselves by the 
time we've finished with them—them and 
their Gaelic Republic.” 

Friday—While the count was starting, 
I had a drink with J. E. Warnock, the 
gentle, white-haired Minister of Home 
Affairs, who is No. 1 on the murder list 
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of the secret Irish Republican Army. 
Warnock said flatly there would be civil 
war if the British gave in and removed 
the border. He added: “I don’t think for 
a minute they will.” Warnock said the 
[RA still had an important cadre in UI- 
ster, which would expand immediately 
on provocation. “I wish I could find 
their guns,” he said. “We know they have 
a good many Thompson machine guns 
hidden away.” 

And the Green: Saturday—Back in 
Dublin. The returns from the north were 
now all in. The only surprise was the an- 
nihilation of the Ulster Labor Party, 
which tried to sit on the fence on the 
partition issue. It lost all three of its 
seats to the unionists. Brooke’s party 
wound up with 35 seats out of 52 in 
the House, the anti-partitionists keeping 
their 9. Everywhere the unionists’ ma- 
jorities rose, and their total vote was 
233,202, as compared with 184,206 in 
the 1945 election. 

Nobody in Dublin doubted Brooke had 
earned a fanatical mandate from his Prot- 
estant majorities and the tiny country 
in the north of Ireland had proved itself 
the most passionately loyalist corner of 
the king’s vanishing empire. The parti- 
tion issue itself seemed farther from a 
peaceful solution than ever, Eire politi- 
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cians had no intention of letting it cool. 
The government announced it had 
chosen Easter Monday of bloody memory 
to invoke the Republic of Ireland Act, 
which shatters Eire’s last link to the 
crown.’ It was clear this 33rd anniversary 
of the Easter rising would be made an 
occasion for stirring new demands that 
Ireland be united. As Jack Lee, bartender 
in the Royal Hibernian Buttery, said mo- 
rosely: “They smashed some windows up 
north there, did they? There'll be some 
heads smashed too before long.” 


Tales Out of Church 


The flavor of the Northern Ireland 
elections was illustrated by this recent 
exchange in the Ulster Parliament (as re- 
ported in the London weekly The Spec- 
tator): 

BeaTTiE (Ind. Soc.): “I was a Protes- 
tant all my life . . .” 

Minc.ey (U.): “You are not a Protes- 
tant.” 

BEATTIE: “I am a better one than you. 
You denied the Lord Jesus Christ at a 
funeral that both of us were at, and pre- 
vented those present from singing a 
hymn.” 

D1aMonpD (Soc. Rep.): “Judas Iscar- 
iot!” 
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Centuries of Irish strife hang over Brooke and Stormont Castle 
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Tax and installation extra, all models. 


*Prices slightly higher West and South— 
subject to change without notice. 
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LABOR: 


Blast From Miami 


Communism isn’t much of a problem to 
the conservative unions of the American 
Federation of Labor. But Red marks on 
the Canadian Trades and Labor Congress, 
made up of AFL and independent unions, 
bother AFL leaders. Last week, at its 
winter meeting in Miami, Fla., the AFL 
Executive Council decided it was time to 
do something about it. 

Because of peculiar voting procedure, 
Red-ridden unions throw more weight in 
the TLC than their members warrant. 
And anti-Communists charge that Percy 
Bengough, president of the TLC, is play- 
ing political ball with the Commies, al- 
though he is not one himself. 

Last September Frank Hall, vice presi- 
dent of the International Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, led a re- 
volt against Bengough’s coddling of the 
Reds. Bengough slapped him down at the 
October convention of the TLC, which 
censured Hall for his “unwarranted activi- 
ties” and reelected Bengough president. 
Unable to clean his own house, Hall ap- 
pealed to the AFL. 

Please Act: On Feb. 7 the fifteen- 
member Executive Council listened to 
both Hall and Bengough at a closed ses- 
sion. Hall repeated his charges, and the 
council reportedly asked Bengough to 
show a little more anti-Communist en- 
thusiasm. Bengough refused to make any 
specific promises. 

The following day the council took its 
stand: “The evidence presented in this 
dispute discloses a shocking picture of the 
influences wielded by the Communists in 
Canada in the affairs of the Trades and 
Labor Congress.” Vigorous action should 
be taken to “eliminate completely every 
vestige of Communist influence and con- 
trol.” The council made no specific threat, 
but observers drew the inference that if 
Bengough did not act, the AFL would 
advise its affiliates to withdraw from the 
TLC. Money from AFL unions largely 
supports the TLC. 

Hall acclaimed the AFL’s action. It 
meant, he said, that the TLC must get 
rid of the Commies “or else.” Bengough’s 
only comment was a charge that the 
council had not given his side an ade- 
quate hearing. 


QUEBEC: 


To the Right 


The rural river-shore riding of Nicolet- 
Yamaska, province of Quebec, is as tra- 
ditionally Liberal as the American Deep 
South is Democratic. Nicolet had not 
elected a Conservative member of Parlia- 
ment since 1911, Yamaska since 1887. 
The two ridings were joined in 1933 and 
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the hyphenated district continued to send 
Liberals to Ottawa. 

For all that, the Liberals took no 
chances in the campaign to fill the seat 
left vacant by the death of the incumbent. 
Three Cabinet ministers and a score of 
M.P.’s trekked from Ottawa to back up 
the Liberal candidate. This would be the 
first test of party strength since Louis 
St. Laurent, himself a Quebec Liberal, 
became Prime Minister and George Drew 
took over the leadership of the Pro- 
gressive-Conservative Party. Rightly or 
wrongly, the result would be considered 
a signpost to the trend in the forthcom- 
ing general election, 

A snowstorm of blizzard proportions 
ended in midmorning of election day, 











Collins— Montreal Gazette 
Two down: Tories have captured Lib- 
eral seats in two recent by-elections 


Feb. 7, and snowplows cleared the roads 
for isolated voters. The turnout was larg- 
er than in the last general election. Re- 
turns were frequently delayed during the 
evening because telephone circuits were 
jammed with calls from anxious poli- 
ticians in Ottawa and Quebec. 

When the count of votes was finished, 
Renaud Chapdelaine, 37-year-old lawyer, 
was the winner. For the first time in 32 
years a Conservative would represent 
Nicolet-Yamaska in Ottawa. 


Significance-- 


Quebec’s 65 seats in Parliament (out 
of a total of 245) are a key factor in fed- 
eral politics. If the Liberals can’t come 
out of Quebec with a clear margin of 50 
votes in the general election expected in 
the fall, they have little chance of remain- 
ing in power. They explained away the 
Nicolet-Yamaska upset by local condi- 
tions, including the choice of candidates. 
But they remembered unhappily that a 
defeat in a Quebec by-election in 1910 
had presaged a national defeat the next 
year for another French-Canadian Prime 
Minister, Sir Wilfrid Laurier. 


Newsweek, February 21, 1949 
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ARGENTINA: 


Without a Press 


“Saliéd La Raz6n, Critica, Noticias Gré- 
ficas, Epoca . . .” The shrill cry of the 
Buenos Aires newsboy was stilled last 
week, There wasn’t a local newspaper or 
magazine on the streets, Commuters read 
novels instead of their favorite periddicos. 
Thousands of people were out of work 
as determined printers turned a slowdown 
into a strike for more money. 

The printers’ union, the Federation of 
Graphic Arts, is one of the oldest and 
strongest in Argentina. It believes it was 
doing a good job looking after its mem- 
bers long before President Juan D. Perén 
came along, and its rank-and-file mem- 
be.s have never been Peronistas. 

At the end of January union officials, 
pro-Perén like the top men 
in all Argentine unions, 
signed an agreement with the 
publishers for a raise of about 
70 pesos ($15.40) a month. 
But the printers repudiated 
their officers and refused to 
accept the contract. They de- 
manded 120 pesos plus extra 
benefits. 

Field Day for Rumors: 
Work stoppages gradually 
forced all newspapers to 
cease publication. La Prensa 
and La Nacidén, the great in- 
dependent dailies, produced 
skeleton editions until Feb. 8. 
The pro-government Epoca, 
which had moved to a nearby 
town, gave up the same day. 
The English-language Stand- 
ard held out one day longer, 
then left the field to the 
Boletin Oficial, which prints 
government decrees. News- 
hungry porteios snapped up 
scarce out-of-town papers at 
four times their regular cost. 

Union officials plastered 
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have substance: Argentina, hard pressed 
economically, was preparing to liberalize 
its foreign-trade policy. Among, the most 
likely changes: lowering of world prices 
for Argentine food and raw materials to 
stimulate exports, and greater regard 
for the views and interests of private 
businessmen. This would be a wide de- 
parture from the nationalistic and mo- 
nopolistic policies of the recently ousted 
economic czar, Miguel Miranda. 


PANAMA: 


Dollars Needed 


Outwardly Panama was in gay, pre- 
carnival mood last week. But the frolick- 
ing couldn't hide the serious political and 
economic problems facing the country. 
The National Assembly had adjourned 
on Feb. 8 without approving President 








the city with posters to justi- 
fy the agreement reached 
with the publishers. But strik- 
ers covered the posters with 
paper bands crying “Lies!” 
and passed out handbills declaring “We 
only want a living wage.” 

The government pleaded with them to 
go back to work and reopen negotiations. 
Then the strike was declared illegal and 
four papers fired all their printers. Police 
arrested several hundred strike leaders. 
But still the strike snowballed, until 
some 32,000 people were affected. 

On Feb, 11, the fourth day the city 
was without newspapers, police authori- 
ties broadcast over all the radio stations 
to warn against the flood of wild rumors 
arising from the lack of newspapers, 

At least one of the rumors seemed to 
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Pre-rumor gibe: An underground Socialist news- 
paper cartbonist pictured Miranda getting out 
“before the balloon [national economy] bursts” 


Domingo Diaz Arosemena’s budget. No 
action had been taken on a proposed 
civil-aviation agreement with the United 
States. And the matter of United States 
airbases in Panamanian territory was still 
up in the air. 

Oldest and most ticklish of the prob- 
lems was that of United States bases. 
During the war the United States had 
maintained 134 bases on Panamanian 
soil for the protection of the Canal. This 
was by agreement between the two coun- 
tries. But they disagreed as to how long 
the bases could be kept after the war. 
To settle the dispute a new agreement 
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was negotiated in December 1947. The 
National Assembly refused to ratify it. 
As a result, during the first two weeks of 
1948 the United States evacuated all 
sites in Panama outside the Canal Zone. 
~ Crying Yanqui! The two govermn- 
ments have been fencing over bases ever 
since. The Panamanian Government is 
obviously willing to reconsider. But cer- 
tain groups, especially the students, the 
followers of former President Arnulfo 
Arias, and the small but noisy Commu- 
nist faction, harp on the old propaganda 
line that United States bases stand for 
Yanqui imperialism. Panamanians are 
sensitive to this kind of argument, and 
President Diaz dares not risk making too 
obvious overtures to Washington. The 
position of the United States is that it is 
up to Panama to take the initiative in any 
new deal. 

The civil-aviation agreement is less 
vital but equally troublesome. Panama is 
currently stuck with an $8,000,000 white 
elephant in the form of Tocumen air- 
port. Tocumen has magnificent runways 
and is potentially one of the-finest air- 
ports in the world. But it lacks landing 
and navigational equipment, and the 
major United States airlines refuse to 
use it, preferring the Army’s Albrook 
Field in the Canal Zone. The United 
States Government would like to get 
civilian planes out of Albrook and, as a 
political gesture, into Panama. So Wash- 
ington agreed that as soon as a civil- 
aviation agreement was signed, the Army 
Signal Corps would lay an underground 
cable linking Albrook Field’s $2,000,000 
CAA navigational-aid equipment with 
Tocumen, thus making the new field 
available to the big planes. But the same 
elements that oppose the bases fight this 
treaty, claiming that it will destroy Pana- 
manian sovereignty and give the United 
States complete control over the country. 

Behind the Obstruction: Mean- 
while, the economic situation of Panama 
goes from bad to worse. Government rev- 
enue is dropping disastrously, business 
activity is going steadily down, and con- 
struction is at a standstill. Retail sales 
have dropped an estimated 40 per cent. 

This last item shows how large a part 
the strained relations between the two 
countries play in Panama’s depression. 
The closing of the United States bases 
took some 2,000 good customers out of 
Panama. And the resurgence of Pana- 
manian nationalism has made residents 
of the Canal Zone reluctant to shop in 
Panama as they used to do. 

President Diaz’s political opponents, 
headed by Arnulfo Arias, know this well. 
They are doing everything they can to 
block constructive solutions of the coun- 
try’s problems. Their apparent hope is 
that ultimately these will crush the Diaz 
administration. Then they will be able to 
come in, settle with the United States, 
and take credit for restoring prosperity. 


Newsweek, February 21, 1949 














~ More Oil... 


You wanted it... 
You got it... 
You'll get still more! 


— YEAR this country used a lot more oil than 
ever before. Oil and progress go together. 


To help get you more oil, this company and its 
affiliates last year did the biggest job in their history. 
Plants and equipment had to be modernized and ex- 
panded in a hurry...new wells, refineries, tankers, 
pipelines—all the things it takes to get you more oil. 


This big job could not have been done unless asound 
business existed. It took organization. It took money 
—lots of it—about 100 million dollars more, in fact, 





than the entire year’s earnings. It used up funds set 
aside for replacing worn-out equipment. It dipped 
heavily into savings. It took borrowed money, and 
money raised by selling assets. 








In 1949, and in the years to come, you'll want still 
more oil. And you'll get it. At home and abroad, 
money is being spent today to provide for tomor- 
row’s needs 


The better you live, the more oil you use... 





Adding storage and transport facilities... 





FOR STILL MORE OIL, WE’RE... 





Building tankers and pipelines... 


Expanding research facilities. . . 








STANDARD OIL COMPANY (NEW JERSEY) 











Father and Seon: Sen, ArtHur H. 
VANDENBERG, 64, was emphatic: “I am 
not a candidate in 1952. By then I will 
have been in the Senate 25 years and I 
will be 68.” The Wayne County, Mich., 
Republican chairman, James Lyons, 
turned to AnTHUR H. VANDENBERG Jr., 
41, his father’s secretary. “The senator 
should meet the next senator,” Lyons 
predicted. 


Sehool’s Out: Sister Miriam Josepn, 
newly elected president of a group of 
Catholic first-grade teachers, scored a 
strike when she and other nuns in the 
organization went bowling in Chicago. 


By Any Name: Members of the United 
Nations Economic and Social Council 
who are familiar with the Russian pen- 
chant for strong names—Molotoff (ham- 
mer), Stalin (steel), and Gromyko 
(thunder)—were surprised by the 
capitalistic implications of their new vice 
president's name, VLADIMIR SKOROBO- 
GATY!I. In Russian it means “get rich 
quick.” Skorobogatyi, the Byelorussian 
delegate, hurriedly explained: “There is 
no conflict at all between my name and 
socialistic principles.” 


Mixed Emotions: Sleepy-eyed movie 
star Ropert Mircuum and blond starlet 
Lita LEeps, convicted for 60 days on a 
narcotics charge (Newsweek, Jan, 24), 
changed to prison-blue denims and began 
serving their terms in Los Angeles county 
jail. Lila decided to write a book on her 
experiences. “I've walked a long way,” 
she said, “starting from nothing in a dump 
of a home in Kansas.” Mitchum, who was 
routed out before dawn to mop floors, 
thought in some ways jail was better 
than Hollywood: “I’m happy here. I’m 
as safe as in a church, Hollywood is a 
cold, hard business.” 


IN PASSING 








Sister Miriam Joseph: It’s a strike! 


Death on the Nile: Eighty years ago, 
when the Empress EuGENIE was in Cairo 
for the ceremonies celebrating the open- 
ing of the Suez Canal, her pet tortoise 
ran away to the sunny banks of the Nile. 
After the empress returned to France her 
turtle was discovered in Giza on the road 
to the Pyramids, and exhibited at the 
Cairo zoo. Last week the turtle died at 
the grand old age of 90, having out- 
lived all of the royal guests and most of 
the empires and kingdoms represented 
at the opening. 





Acme 


Mot Seat: The 5-year-old Walker triplets, children of Mr. and Mrs. 
Michael Walker of Syracuse, N.Y., thought a little discipline 
was necessary to the upbringing of the l-year-old Walker triplets. 
So Paul, Patricia, and Peter spanked Martin, Mary, and Margaret, 


The Sheik: Twenty-two 
years after his death the Ru- 
DOLPH VALENTINO myth still 
burned with a hard, gemlike 
flame. His Beverly Hills man- 
sion, Falcon’s Lair, last week 
sold for a reputed $300,000 
to a syndicate which will 
turn it into a shrine “for love- 
lorn women to worship his 
memory.” 


Crowded: He didn’t mind 
paying $20 a week temporary 
alimony for support of his 
two young daughters, said 
PETER WILSON, a_ Detroit 
trucker, But it bothered him 
when his mother-in-law with 
her sixteen dogs moved into 
his four-room house. When 
his wife’s brother and her 
girl friend also moved in, forc- 
ing Wilson to sleep in the at- 
tic, he went to court, 


Fish and Chip: The Lon- 
don Daily Mail was grieved 
by the action of Hollywood 
censors, who cut the last 
scenes from the British film 
“Miranda,” in which GLynis 
Jouns plays a flirtatious mer- 
maid. “The epilogue shows her as a 
mermatron at Capri, nursing a mermin- 
now,” said The Mail. “Mermaids must be 
married before merminnows are permis- 
sible in American cinemas.” 


Acme 


Wolf, Wolf: Two “men-from-Mars” 
type of broadcasts upset the Western 
Hemisphere last week: 

> In the peaceful town of Willmar, Minn., 
a bored radio announcer, MAUuRICE 
Cuarco of station KWLM, touched off 
a near-riot when he casually told his 
listeners a carload of wild animals from 
a circus train had broken loose at the 
depot. Immediately hysterical women 
phoned the police department for pro- 
tection. Citizens formed rifle squads, and 
many sat up all night. Finally KWLM re- 
tracted the broadcast. Why had he done 
it? “I just thought nobody listened to 
me,” Chargo said lamely. 

> Three days later in Quito, Ecuador, 
came a more tragic version. When Radio 
Quito broadcast a dramatization of H., G. 
Wells’s fantastic novel “The War of the 
Worlds” (the same tale Orson Welles 
startled U.S. audiences with in 1938), 
people rushed out into the streets, terror 
stricken, Police units hurried to nearby 
Cotocallao, scene of the radio-reported 
“invasion.” When the crowds finally were 
convinced of the hoax, they burned the 
building that houses E] Comercio, Quito’s 
biggest daily, and the radio station. 
Twenty persons were killed and fifteen 
injured and E] Comercio presses were 
smashed before police restored order. 


Newsweek, February 21, 1949 
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“They perfect nature and are perfected by experience’ —FRANCIs BACON 
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What these man-made gems mean to you 


SYNTHETIC STAR SAPPHIRES like this one, which only the 
finest of nature’s stones can equal, are now made by man, 

Yes, Union Carbide— which since 1942 has made syn- 
thetic crystals for precision instruments and other indus: 
trial uses—today produces the loveliest of synthetic star 
sapphires and rubies for personal wear. 

But far more important to all of us are the research and 
technical skills... the work with extremes of heat and 
cold, with vacuums and tremendous pressures . . . that lie 
behind these superb jewels. The research and skills that 
produce today’s better materials ... used by industry in 
turning out numberless products. 

The same research that brings these man-made stars 
within our reach ... brings us, too, man-made leather and 
rubber. It also gives us today’s better food, clothing, and 


shelter. It helps us resist disease. It improves our heating 


and lighting. It’s a part of our swifter, safer transportation 
systems... our communications... our progress in con- 
struction. 

The people of Union Carbide work with a vast range of 
Alloys, Chemicals, Carbons, Gases, and Plastics. They are 
constantly perfecting new processes ...and producing hun- 
dreds of materials ... for the use of science and industry 
to benefit mankind. ft 
FREE: ) ou are invited to send for the new illus- 
trated booklet, “Products and Processes,” which 


shows how science and industry use UCC’s 
Alloys, Chemicals, Carbons, Gases and Plastics, 


Union CARBIDE 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 


30 EAST 42ND STREET WCC NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Trade-marked Products of Divisions and Units include 
LINDE Oxygen * Prest-O-LiTE Acetylene « PYROFAX Gas 


* BAKELITE, KKENE, VINYON, and VINYLITE Plastics 


NATIONAL Carbons * EVEREADY Flashlights and Batteries * ACHESON Electrodes 
PRESTONE and TREK Anti-Freezes * SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS * ELECTROMET Alloys and Metals * HAYNES STELLITE Alloys 
























GM research considers one of its most important projects the continual 33-year-old study 
of fuels and engines — the purpose being greater fuel economy, plus better performance. 
Above is an instrument that enables GM men to see what happens when fuel burns 
inside a cylinder. Below—a gasoline distillation column used in studying advanced fuels. 
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GM research discovers new facts about the metals 
out of which cars are made — using invisible light 
and the ultraviolet spectrograph shown here. The GM research helps engineering by providing 
results? Better control in quality of materials, lead- invaluable data on fatigue tests — showing 
how long materials can “‘take it’’— to improve 
car durability. 


ing to more trouble-free miles for your car. 





GM research helps production with special 
balancing machines for crankshafts and dozens 
of other rotating parts — cutting down wear 
and vibration—adding fo their life and to all- 
over comfort. 


‘a bétter tomorrow 





It’s clear that the 1949 models by Gencral Motors 
are definitely ahead of yesterday’s. And there is 
a good reason. 


It begins with GM research, which is constantly at work 
digging out better ways of making things and doing things. 
What research discovers is the starting point for 

better enginecring and better production. 











That is why Gencral Motors has, for more than 
a third of a century, maintained the largest research 
department in the automotive industry. 


Because research is hard at work now, you can be sure 








| that GMs cars of tomorrow will be even greater 
b values than those of today. 


GENERAL Motors 


YNTIAC « OLDSMOBILE + BUICK «e CADILLAC+ BODY BY FISHERe GMC TRUCK & COACH 
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NOW! HENRY J. TAYLOR on the air every Monday evening over the ABC Network, coast to coast. 








Only Pan American flies to 
all 6 continents ; 












EUROPE 


ALASKA 
AFRICA 





SOUTH AMERICA 










AUSTRALIA 





-+«-and month after month, 
TWICE AS MANY PEOPLE fly abroad 
by Pan American World Airways 


than by all other U. S. airlines combined! 


@ You pay no more when you fly with the 
leader . . . in many cases you pay less! 
Round-trip Clipper* fares to Europe and 
all fares to Alaska are now 25% lower 
than they were last September. 

In addition, when you fly Pan American, 
you get something else—something price- 
less: the secure knowledge that you're 
aboard the World’s Most Experienced 
Airline, pioneer to all 6 Continents and 
around the world. For reservations call 
your Travel Agent or— 


Pan American World Airways 





World’s <<, 


most experienced 

















Service Call 


By July 31 the armed forces will be 
short 1,600 doctors and 1,160 dentists. 
By December this shortage will rise to 
2,200 doctors and 1,400 dentists (NEws- 
WEEK, Nov. 29, 1948). 

To meet this critical need, a special 
medical advisory committee last week 
asked Secretary of Defense James Forres- 
tal to begin a recruiting drive “directed 
mainly toward approximately 15,000 
young men who were deferred from serv- 
ice [in the second world war] in order to 
complete their professional training.” 

These men, who stayed at home and 
finished their medical courses while others 
of the same age lost four or five years of 
training while in uniform, are now under 
“moral obligation” to serve, the commit- 
tee members asserted. 

Doctors and dentists who volunteer for 
a minimum of one year will be commis- 
sioned as officers and will receive $100 a 
month in addition to the pay and allow- 
ances for their rank. 


Dexedrine for Dieting 


Many drugs have been used to correct 
obesity but only a few are safe and effec- 
tive. One of the best is benzedrine (am- 
phetamine sulfate) when given under a 
doctor’s constant supervision. This drug’s 
main action is stimulation of the nervous 
system, and it was first used to treat 
mental depression. By accident, it was 
found to be exceptional in curbing the 
appetite of those who wished to reduce. 

A new form of the drug called Dexe- 
drine (dextro-amphetamine) is even more 
effective than the original chemical in 
depressing the appetite, and it does not 
have some of benzedrine’s annoying side 
effects—dryness of the mouth, restless- 
ness, and insomnia. Dexedrine can only 
be bought on doctor’s prescriptions. 

The new drug was tried out on 30 


overweight men and women by Drs. E. 


Philip Gelvin and Thomas H. McGavack 
of the Endocrine Service, New York 
Medical College. Their report, published 
last week in the New York State Journal 
of Medicine, bears out the one common- 
sense theory in the fight against fat: the 
only way consistently to lose weight is to 
eat less and work more. 

Geing Down: The subjects of the 
Dexedrine study were grossly overweight, 
many tipping the scales at more than 200 
pounds. As an initial dose, each was given 
5 milligrams of Dexedrine 20 to 30 min- 
utes before each meal. This was rapidly 
increased to 30 milligrams daily. The 
patients were allowed to eat as they 
pleased. Fluids were not limited. 

After eight weeks of treatment four- 
teen patients (47 per cent) had lost on 
the average of one pound a week. After 
ten weeks eight patients (27 per cent) 
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and after twelve weeks seven (23 per 
cent) were losing that much. After that, 
the number averaging a pound-a-week 
loss decreased rapidly until, at the end 
of twenty weeks, only one patient was 
able to maintain this average. 

To keep up a satisfactory loss of 
weight, it would appear that a properly 
regulated diet (1,000 to 1,200 calories 
daily) is necessary in addition to Dexe- 
drine therapy. Results in their private 
practice where the patients underwent 
a strict diet along with the drug treat- 
ment were described as “more dramatic” 
than in the clinic group where the pa- 
tients ate as. they pleased. 


The AMA Answer 


The American Medical Association 
(membership, 150,000) got a letter last 
week signed by 136 members who 
called themselves “middle of the road” 
doctors, They were against compulsory 
health insurance, They were also against 
paying the AMA assessment of $25 
(Newsweek, Dec. 13, 1948) if the funds 
were to be used for “propaganda and 
legislative lobbying.” Such funds, they 
declared, should be used to develop an 
alternative to President Truman’s gov- 
ernment-controlled plan. 

The dignified protest worked. On Feb. 
13 the AMA offered a twelve-point health 
program, The plan would set up a new 
Federal department of health, headed by 
a doctor with Cabinet rank. It would 
promote a national science foundation 
for research, expand medical and nurs- 
ing schools and rural health centers, and 
put greater emphasis on industrial medi- 
cine, But it would continue to plug for 
voluntary, not compulsory, health plans. 


Teaching the young idea to walk: Little CP’s practice a steady gait 


The program recommends further de- 
velopment and wider coverage of volun- 
tary hospital and medical care plans to 
meet the costs of illness, and “the estab- 
lishment in each state of a medical care 
authority to receive and administer funds 
with proper representation of medical 
and consumer interest.” 


Aid to the CP Child 


Tommy was different from the other 
children in his school. He walked slightly 
forward on his toes with a jerky, stag- 
gering gait. He screwed up his face when 
he said “hello.” He wore thick glasses. 
He spoke slowly in thick syllables. 

Until Tommy topped his class in a 
mental-arithmetic test, his schoolmates 
had thought him queer in the head. 
There was nothing wrong with the little 
boy’s intelligence. Tommy had cerebral 
palsy—a disability of the nerves and 
muscles caused by damage to brain cen- 
ters that govern muscular control. 

There are 200,000 cerebral-palsied 
victims under 21 in the Unitéd States, 
but all are not so fortunate as Tommy. 
Too often these children are hidden from 
sight or committed to institutions for the 
feeble-minded. Because of facial gri- 
maces, drooling, lack of coordinated 
speech, and poor sight and hearing, these 
boys and girls, known as “CP’s,” have 
been incorrectly judged as mentally de- 
ficient. Yet at least 75 per cent of them 
have IQ’s of 70 and over. 

Statistics show that there are seven 
cerebral-palsied children in every 100,- 
000 of general population. Of these, one 
dies before the age of 6. Of the surviving 
six, two may be mentally deficient and 
require custodial care. Of the remaining 
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ares fast reliet. 


@ Yes, quick relief . . . when you rub tired, 
stiff muscles with famous Absorbine Jr.! 
Because tired muscles are often famished 
muscles. Your work or play has burned up 
energy required for activity. Rubbing those 
sore muscles with Absorbine Jr. helps Nature 
by stimulating your local circulation. This in 
turn enables fresh blood to bring fresh nour- 
ishment to the areas where 
applied. It’s grand how 
the pain eases! All drug- 
stores, $1.25 a bottle. 

Get your Absorbine Jr. 

today. 


W. F. Young, Inc. 
Springfield, Mass. 
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four, one may be so severely disabled as 
to be homebound. The last three may, 
with patience and scientific skill, be 
helped. The damage to their brains can- 
not be repaired, but, in the words of Dr. 
Winthrop M. Phelps, one of the coun- 
try’s leading cerebral-palsy .experts, “it 
can be improved to the point, in some 
cases, where unless careful examination 
were made, it would be impossible to 
differentiate the cerebral-palsy child 
from the normal youngster.” 

Last week in New York the CP child 
who can be helped was the subject of a 
nationwide conference, the first of its 
kind, on the care and prevention of this 
disease. The program called for govern- 
ment aid for educational training, ap- 
propriations for improved public-health 
services, and the setting up of a national 
research center to work on causes and 
management of cerebral palsy. 

Muscles, Rigid or Loose: Two types 
of cerebral palsy account for about 85 
per cent of the afflicted. They are (1) 
spasticity, in which the muscles are tense 
and contracted, and (2) athetosis, in 
which the muscular movements are in- 
voluntary and unorganized. 

The remaining 15 per cent of the 
cases are made up of three types: (1) 
ataxia, in which the child has bad bal- 
ance and poor orientation, walks uncer- 
tainly, and has particular difficulty in 
climbing stairs; (2) tremor, in which the 
arms and legs tremble regularly; and (3) 
rigidity, in which the muscles are ab- 
normally stiff and inflexible. 

Most cases of cerebral palsy occur from 
brain injury during a difficult birth or 
by faulty prenatal development of brain 
cells. Recent research into the Rh blood 
factor has shown that this also may be a 
cause. Encephalitis and meningitis may 
result in cerebral palsy by producing 
scar tissue on the brain. Common child- 
hood infectious diseases, such as whoop- 
ing cough, mumps, and measles, may, by 
very high temperature and direct infec- 
tion. produce brain damage. Other 
Causes are eclampsia (convulsions) and 
kidney disease in the mother and severe 
jaundice in the newborn child. 

At the New York conference results 
of an important survey of palsied chil- 
dren in the Edward J. Meyer Memorial 
Hospital, Buffalo, were reported by Dr. 
Joseph K. Link, pediatrician, who con- 
ducted the study. Proper medical care, 
Link told the visiting doctors, physical 
therapists, and parents, can reduce the 
incidence of cerebral palsy in young 
babies by at least 50 per cent. 

In a period of five years Link examined 
150 palsied children, together with their 
parents. The 150 CP’s had 352 normal 
brothers and sisters; in no case were 
there two CP’s in the same family. 

Dr. Link’s study showed that the first- 
born child was most likely to have cere- 
bral palsy. The principal causes of brain 


injuries noted in these cases were con- 
genital malformation, 19 per cent; ver- 
sion and extraction delivery (turning the 
baby and taking him feet first), 19 per 
cent; premature birth, 15 per cent; 
breech delivery, 12 per cent; difficult 
forceps delivery, 12 per cent; and 
asphyxia (oxygen deficiency), 3 per cent. 
Infectious diseases and head injuries in 
early life covered the remaining children. 

Nothing can be done about palsy 
caused by congenital malformation, Link 





A victim learns to write and stand 


agreed. But premature births, difficult 
delivery, and convulsions can be reduced 
or eliminated, and asphyxiation can be 
anticipated and thus averted. Diseases of 
the mother can be reduced by better 
prenatal care, especially by prevention 
of infectious illness and proper diet. 


Measles on the March 


Measles, ordinarily a- spring disease 
with an April high point, has turned up 
in the winter public-health picture with 
the highest case incidence in eleven 
years. 

Total cases for the week ended Jan. 29 
rose to 15,041, an increase of 2,000 over 
the previous week. This brought the 
cases for the first four weeks of 1949 to 
51,400, the largest number reported for 
the corresponding period since 1938, 
when roughly 71,000 cases occurred in 
the same four weeks. The incidence rate 
was well above normal everywhere in the 
nation except in the North Central States. 

Public-health officials expressed little 
worry over the rise. The disease runs in 
epidemic cycles, they pointed out, and 
while the early 1949 record is unusually 
high, it is not now a cause for alarm. 


Newsweek, February 21, 1949 
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Just right for the job... 


Does your truck have the right 
combination of power, capacity, and 
load-moving units to meet the oper- 
ating requirements of your job? 


If not, your delivery expense is prob- 
ably higher than it should be. 


Your own experience, like that of 
many truck operators, 
has probably shown 

— that if your truck 
does not have the 

7 right units throughout 
if ...it wastes gas and 
oil, won’t stand up, 
runs up excessive 
maintenance costs. 





It’s different when you get a “Job- 
Rated” truck. Here’s. why: 


Your Dodge ‘“Job-Rated” truck will 
have exactly the right one of 7 
different truck engines. Further, that 
engine will be one that’s engineered 


to deliver “top’’ horsepower and 
torque ... with real economy. 


Your truck will also have exactly the 












Sey Ye 
The Right Units Throughout / 


right clutch, transmission, rear axle, 
gear ratio, frame, springs and tires. 


Such a truck will stay on the job. 
It will give you better service. It will 
last longer. All of which means that 
you can amortize your investment 
over a much longer period of time. 
Your truck will save you money... 
every mile you drive it. 


For the good of your business... 


How can you get a truck “‘Job-Rated” 
to fit your job? See your Dodge 
dealer. Tell him your operating con- 
ditions and requirements. He will 
then recommend the right truck for 
you from 248 different basic chassis 
models. 





You know that the best way to 
make money is to save money. That’s 
why we suggest that you ... like an 
ever-increasing number of economy- 
minded truck buyers . . . switch to 
Dodge ‘‘Job-Rated”’ trucks! 





FOR THE LOCATION OF YOUR DODGE DEALER, CONSULT THE YELLOW PAGES OF YOUR PHONE BOOK 
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U. S. Navy 


The Navy’s new supersonic booster rocket takes off. Note gap in wake due to shock wave 


Missiles vs. Missiles 


Rounding up prize exhibits for a show- 
ing to Congress, the Air Force called its 
new bomber specimens from West Coast 
bases to Andrews Field, Md. And they 
really whizzed. The Northrop “flying 
wing” B-49, pushed by eight jets, came 
in from California nonstop in four and a 
half hours—average speed, 511 miles per 
hour. The six-jet Boeing B-47 made it 
from Moses Lake, Wash., in three and 
three-quarter hours, for a_ sensational 
average of 607 miles per hour. 

Could such bombers be shot down? 
Not by ordinary anti-aircraft guns. The 
problem of defense against the new high- 
speed monsters was stated clearly last 
week by Dr. Ralph E. Gibson, director 
of the applied-physics laboratory of 
Johns Hopkins University, which de- 
veloped the proximity fuse for anti-air- 
craft guns during the last war and is now 
the Navy’s agent for the “Bumblebee” 
guided-missiles program. He discussed 
the program with members of the In- 
stitute of Aeronautical Sciences and the 
American Rocket Society. 

“Consider,” he said, “a bomber flying 
at 600 miles per hour or 880 feet per 
second being attacked by gun fire in 
which the average time of flight of the 
shell is 15 seconds . . . Between the time 
the shell leaves the gun and arrives at 
the predicted point of aim the bomber 
travels 2% miles. In order to reach the 
point of aim the bomber must fly with an 
accuracy of one part in 10,000, or, in 
other words, if he is careless and his 
course deviates by as little as half a de- 
gree, he will miss the shell by 106 feet.” 

In other words, the pilot of the B-47 
could hardly be hit by an anti-aircraft 
shell even if he tried. 

Chasers: So what is the defensive 
answer? In a mouth-filling phrase, it is 
the “supersonic guided missile”’—a rocket 
and/or jet-propelled weapon that will 
fly faster than any bomber and change 
its course in flight to pursue the plane. 


With permission from the Navy, Gib-., 


son outlined the methods by which such 
missiles can be propelled and controlled. 
Simultaneously the Navy announced an 
important advance: A “booster rocket,” 
with a ground-level thrust “considerably 
in excess of that developed by the Ger- 
man V-2 rocket,” had been flown suc- 
cessfully at Inyokern, Calif. Its purpose 
is to lift a missile quickly to supersonic 
speed, then drop off and let the missile 
hunt its target under its own power. 

The “booster rocket” (it has as yet no 
other or fancier name) is a souped-up 
development of the Fourth of July fire- 
works rocket in that it uses the flash 
of a solid fuel for quickest pickup. It 
will be especially useful as a_ starter 
for the ram-jet missiles of the Bumble- 
bee project, which perform at their best 
only after they have passed beyond the 
speed of sound. The booster rocket, the 
Navy said, “was particularly designed 
for use in the Bumblebee guided-missile 
program.” 

Given a rocket and ram-jet combination 
that will quickly get up to speeds perhaps 
two or three times as fast as those of the 
newest jet bombers, how will it sense the 
split-second changes of direction needed 
to hit the target? 

Even with remote control, no ground 
controller can think fast enough to push 
the right buttons. “In order to eliminate 
delays due to human reaction times,” said 
Gibson, “the whole process of supply and 
use of intelligence must be made auto- 
matic and as rapid as modern electronic 
servo-mechanisms and aerodynamic con- 
tro! permit.” 

Centrols: Without giving away secret 
details, Gibson described three methods 
of automatic control: 

1—Command guidance. A ground ra- 
dio-radar station tracks both the missile 
and target “and then computes what ad- 
justments should be made to the missile’s 
course to bring the two into collision . . . 
In this system the missile only needs to 
carry enough mechanism to receive and 
obey commands from the ground. Its or- 
der of intellect is, therefore, quite low. 
However, the ground installation must 


have considerable 
ability.” 

2—Way-following guidance. An arti- 
ficial path from launcher to target is 
marked out by a radar beam, and the 
missile is provided with a mechanism for 
knowing when it deviates and correcting 
its course. Such a “beam rider” missile 
“is much more complicated, it has a 
higher order of intellect than a command- 
guided missile. On the other hand, many 
missiles may ride the same beam and the 
ground installations are comparatively 
simple.” 

3—Homing guidance. The missile ob- 
tains a directional signal directly from 
the target. It “recognizes its quarry and 
goes after it,” a characteristic that requires 
“a still higher order of intelligence in the 
missile . . . Such systems offer the possi- 
bility of great accuracy in the terminal 
phases of the missile’s course but . . . 
suffer from range restrictions and are 
usually used in conjunction with other 
systems for initial and mid-course guid- 
ance.” 

How successful these systems have 
been in actual practice was not disclosed. 
But it is clear that the armed services 
now have a variety of missiles to send 
aloft and to guide one way or another. 
The latest to be announced are the North 
American Aviation, Inc., Nativ, a slim 
rocket launched from a tower on the 
ground or aboard ship, and the Fairchild 
Lark, with two pairs of crossed wing 
surfaces making it look like a hybrid of 
rocket and airplane. 

With such weapons under develop- 
ment, a new note of optimism about the 
capabilities of defense was evident at 
the meeting. An outstanding expert in 
the new art of ram-jet missiles, Wilbur 
H. Goss, associate supervisor of the 
Bumblebee laboratory, remarked that 
when the last war ended he wouldn't 
have wanted to bet on the defense. But 
now, he said, while the intercontinental 
guided missile is still a blueprint, in- 
terceptor missiles are being perfected to 
a point that has tilted the balance well 
toward the defense. 
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Atomic Rebel 


For the last four months a debate has 
raged in the British political and scien- 
tific press over a book with the sober title 
“Military and Political Consequences of 
Atomic Energy,” by P. M. S. Blackett. 
Published this week in the United States 
under the more dramatic title of “Fear, 
War, and the Bomb,”* Blackett’s book 
will certainly set off a wider controversy. 

It is newsworthy because a notable 
scientist and military expert sets forth 
the minority view that (1) the atom bomb 
is not in itself a decisive weapon; (2) the 
bomb was used at Hiroshima, not to end 
the Japanese war, but as the first blow in 
the cold war against Russia; and (3) the 
Baruch proposals to the United Nations 
Atomic Energy Commission were unreal- 
istic as a basis for world peace. 

On the first point Blackett’s views co- 
incide more closely with those of Ameri- 
can military leaders than with those of 
American atomic scientists. On the other 
points he has been strongly denounced 
by his British colleagues for giving com- 
fort to the Soviet stand in the United Na- 
tions. However, Blackett’s background 
compels serious consideration of his argu- 
ments, 

Last November, a few weeks after the 
book was published, he received the No- 
bel Prize in physics for his work on cos- 
mic rays. Before the war he had invented 
an automatic apparatus by which cosmic 
particles would start a camera taking 
their own pictures. He obtained the first 
photographs of the transmutation of an 
atom. A basic theory of the nature of 
magnetism which he propounded has re- 
ceived worldwide scientific attention 
(NEwsweEEK, June 2, 1947). 

Sea Dog: But Blackett is no cloistered 
academician. He has the bearing of a 
naval officer, the profession for which he 
was trained, and he served with the Royal 
Navy in the first world war, He was a 
Jeader in setting up Britain’s radar net- 
work and antisubmarine campaigns dur- 
ing the last war and received much ac- 
claim for applying to military tactics the 
statistical methods of “operational re- 
search” (NEwsweEEK, April 5, 1948). 

For his wartime services the scientist 
received the United States Medal for 
Merit. After the war he served on Brit- 
ain’s Advisory Committee on Atomic 
Energy until it was disbanded a year ago. 

On that committee Blackett found his 
views increasingly at variance with the 
official British position, and his book ex- 
presses his dissent. Omitting the techni- 
calities of nuclear fission, he approaches 
the subject from the standpoint of opera- 
tional research. Evaluating the past per- 
formance of the atom bomb in particular 
and of strategic bombing in general, he 





_ *Fear, War, AND THE Bos: Military and Po- 
litical Consequences of Atomic Energy. By P. M. S. 
Blackett. 244 pages. Whittlesey House. $3.50. 
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concludes that neither will suffice to de- 
feat a major power such as Russia. 

Assuming that a plutonium bomb is 
equivalent to 2,000 tons of ordinary high- 
explosive bombs, Blackett still insists that 
“a huge number of atomic bombs would 
have been necessary to inflict on Russia 
as much damage as she actually suffered 
by the German invasion.” As for the ter- 
ror aspect, “there is not much to choose 
between the experience of heavy ordinary 
bombing and atomic bombing. Selected 
survivors of Hamburg, Dresden, or Tokyo 
could have provided equally poignant ma- 
terial for the pen of a John Hersey as the 
survivors of Hiroshima.” 

Blackett concludes that the atom bomb 
is by no means “the absolute weapon.” 
American scientists, he says, had exag- 
gerated its importance because of an 
“anxiety neurosis’—compounded partly 
from guilt at having brought about its 
first use—and were trying to atone for it 
by the plan for world control and interna- 
tional ownership of atomic-energy plants. 
He quotes American scientists who would 
be willing to sacrifice atomic power as 
the price for security from atomic bombs, 
but says other nations in greater need of 
energy sources might prefer to develop 
them even at the risk of atomic war. Rus- 
sia, he thinks, might be in that position. 

Ne Place to Hide? While he is 
rather adroit in punching holes in the 
Acheson-Lilienthal-Baruch plan for a 
world Atomic Development Authority, 
Blackett offers no substitute plan. His 
philosophical attitude is that absolute se- 
curity is a wishful dream and that for the 
present the world will just have to live 
with the hazard of atomic as well as bac- 
teriological and conventional warfare. 

The weakest part of Blackett’s argu- 
ment lies in the insincere and short- 
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sighted attitudes he attributes to Allied 
negotiators for -atomic-energy control. 
For this he has no proof, nor are his 
manners diplomatic, The valuable sec- 
tions are those in which he shows the 
great number of bombs, bombers, bases, 
and supporting forces required for an 
atomic attack that would not boomerang 
as Pearl Harbor did upon the Japanese. 


Sun House on the Charles 


Not far from the privately-sponsored 
“solar house” occupied by Dr. Maria 
Telkes at Dover, Mass. (NEWSWEEK, 
Dec. 6, 1948), the Solar Energy Con- 
version Committee of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology this week opened 
a new one facing the Charles River on 
Memorial Drive, Cambridge. Unlike the 
Dover dwelling, which is warmed by 
Glauber’s salt melted under the rooftop 
sunshine, the Cambridge house relies on« 
the heating of plain water. 

The slanted “heat collector” on the roof, 
facing south, presents 400 square feet of 
glass to the sun. Water warmed a few de- 
grees during the sunlight hours is pumped 
into a 1,200-gallon storage tank, from 
which it is circulated to room-heating 
panels. To help along, in a more direct 
use of sun heat, the living room has a; 
large window facing the south. 

M.I.T. engineers do not expect that 
the sun will do the whole heating job 
during a New England winter. But they: 
do want a convenient place to learn 
“under what conditions of climate solar 
heating is competitive with fuel oil, gas, 
or coal.” To assure the comfort of the stu- 
dent family that will occupy the four- 
room house, electric heaters will go on if | 
the inside temperature drops below 65 
degrees during a cold spell. 





Hard by M.I.T., a glass-topped house gathers sunshine 
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Q. and A. 


The quiz show is as old as radio, but 
nowadays, dressed up as audience par- 
ticipation or giveaway, it draws little but 
critical brickbats. Almost overlooked in 
the controversy are Twenty Questions 
(Mutual, Saturday, 8-8:30 p.m., EST) 
and Who Said That? (NBC and NBC- 
TV, Sunday, 10:30-11 p.m., EST), both 
quiz shows in the best sense. 

Questioners: Twenty Questions came 
out of the living room of the Fred Van- 
deventer home in Princeton, N.J. A 
news reporter for station WOR in New 
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subject matter was not edible, should 
not be given to a mother-in-law, grew 
anywhere in the country, could be a 
weed, and was not tobacco or a laurel 
wreath, the players were able to identify 
poison ivy. But the full run of twenty 
questions on another topic was not 
enough to identify the vegetable and 
some mineral that was Ben Hur’s chariot. 

Since that early day questions have 
become much harder than anything 
heard at home, increasing in toughness 
as the players become more proficient. It 
took only sixteen questions to track down 
Napoleon’s white horse and 14 for Alice’s 
whité rabbit, while 9 sufficed for the 


Cameron Swayze. A member of the NBC 
newsroom staff (which produces the 
show ), Swayze, as the program’s only reg- 
ular, is rapidly becoming the John Kieran 
of the quoted word. 

Generally some quotes are aimed at 
the three or four guests, a generous ges- 
ture that pays off more in laughs than 
identity. Rep. Sol Bloom, for example, 
failed to identify three quotes from his 
autobiography, while actor Melvyn 
Douglas muffed some remarks made by 
his wife, Rep. Helen Gahagan Douglas. 
And when Henry Morgan appeared he 
didn’t know a single answer, but his 
sour rejection of any journalism heavier 





Newsweek—Ed Wergeles 


Behind Twenty Questions: Polesie, Vandeventer, Rinard, McGuire, Slater 


York, Vandeventer and his family were 
bugs on questions and answers. It was— 
and is—a rare dinner table at their home 
that doesn’t include some kind of a quiz 
book, and hence when father Fred. was 
talking about the need for good new 
shows, it was only natural for his daugh- 
ter Nancy to suggest Twenty Questions. 

Three years ago last week the first 
show went on the air—with Vandeventer, 
Florence Rinard (“because we needed a 
woman”), Bobby McGuire (“because we 
needed a youngster”), and Herb Polesie 
(“because we needed a dry voice”). 
Also on hand was Bill Slater, then a 
sportscaster, who fitted into the mod- 
erator’s groove. Actually the casting was 
a simple matter. For off the air Miss 
Rinard is Mrs. Vandeventer and Bobby 
is the 17-year-old Vandeventer son, us- 
ing his grandmother’s maiden name. 

In three years the cast has not 
changed, except for the weekly guests— 
who ordinarily have immense trouble 
keeping up with the quick-witted reg- 
ulars. At first the show patterned its 
questions after the easier animal-vegeta- 
ble-mineral ones asked in the parlor. For 
example after eighteen questions draw- 
ing forth information that one bit of 
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Lakes of Killarney. However, the cast 
missed on the letters-that-husbands-for- 
get-to-mail, and they needed an extra 
question to identify the stars-that-you- 
see-when-you-bump-your-head. 

As a radio program, Twenty Ques- 
tions, sponsored by Ronson lighters, is 
one of Mutual’s top five, is booming 
along in an English version on the British 
Broadcasting Corp., and has an excellent 
future as a television program. 

Quizzers: As TV material, Who Said 
That? has already made the grade. Last 
week, after seven months of being 
spotted all over the radio and television 
dial, this NBC sustainer settled down 
into a simultaneous radio and TV spot 
on Sunday evenings. 

The show is the idea of Fred Friendly, 
who hit the record jackpot as co-producer 
of Columbia’s album of excerpts from the 
historic years 1932-1945, “I Can Hear It 
Now” (NewsweEEk, Nov. 29, 1948). Who 
Said That? presents quotes of the week, 
culled from 24 daily papers by Friendly 
and his wife and requoted by moderator 
Bob Trout. 

Identifying who said what is a task 
which, after cracks, additional lines, and 
sometimes nonsense, often falls to John 


than the comics made up in hilarity what 
it missed in wisdom. Aside from a twist 
that calls for the guests to drop $5 each 
into a fish bowl each time a quote is 
missed, Who Said That? relies entirely 


_for its charm on the art of reducing 


celebrities to human beings—a trick that 
also belonged to Information, Please. 
Willing victims, who are paid $50 a 
head, have included James Thurber, Sen. 
Leverett Saltonstall, John Lardner of 
NewsweEEK, Harold Ickes, and Herbert 
Bayard Swope. But perhaps the most en- 
tertaining guest has been the venerable 
commentator H. V. Kaltenborn. On one 
appearance, only Trout’s gentle interven- 
tion stopped a fight between Kaltenborn 
and Al Capp, when the newsman insisted 
that the cartoonist’s L’il Abner schmoos 
should be pronounced “schmoes.” 
Another time Swope identified a quote 
as coming from Billy Rose and referred 
to Rose’s trip around the world “with 
Eleanor,” meaning Rose’s wife, Eleanor 
Holm. But Kaltenborn reacted as if struck, 
and actually screeched “Eleanor?!!!!” Not 
for many seconds did the laughter die 
down enough to let Trout explain: “But 
Mr. Kaltenborn, there is more than one 


Eleanor.” 
4 
Newsweek, February 21, 1949 
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Big Game 


Walter Frank is perhaps the American 
newsman least likely to turn up a real 
beat, Last week the quiet, bespectacled 
fish and game editor of the little New 
Brunswick (N. J.) Home News (circula- 
tion 25,000) hooked a big one anyway. 

A friend, likewise a Hungarian-Ameri- 
can, told Frank how he had been sum- 
moned to New York to translate the still- 
secret resignation of Acting Hungarian 
Consul General Bela Balassa and other 
consulate workers. They were quitting in 
protest against the conviction for treason 
of Cardinal Mindszenty, Frank simply 
told his boss, City Editor Rodney Luery, 
and Luery put it in the paper, The Home 
News had the story three and a half 
hours before Balassa himself revealed the 
news, Then Frank went back to covering 
fish and game. 


Who Prints What? 


Did newspapers print all sides in the 
Edward U. Condon case? Columbia Uni- 
versity’s Bureau of Applied Social Re- 
search popped up with a recount last 
week and a summary that should shock 
no one: Some papers gave Condon a bet- 
ter than even break; some didn’t. 

For its “content analysis” Columbia 
picked the nine—before The Star folded 
—New York dailies. It tallied them for 
the period between last March 1, when 
the House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee called the Bureau of Standards di- 
rector “one of the weakest links in our 


Asleep and the Deep: More than 400 photographs 
were entered in this year’s competition among 
members of the New York Press Photographers 
{ssociation. When the judging was over, Nat Fein 


of The Herald Tribune found that he had walked 
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atomic security” (while the Commerce 
Department vouched for his loyalty), 
and Oct, 31. This was three and a half 
months after the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion itself had cleared the scientist. 

By totaling on business-machine cards 
the “sympathetic” and “unsympathetic” 
statements the papers made about Con- 
don, Columbia found that four dailies— 
The Times, Herald Tribune, Post, and 
the now-fallen Star—published more fa- 
vorable than unfavorable news about 
Condon. The Times printed 65 per cent 
“sympathetic” statements. The Scripps- 
Howard World-Telegram ran _ precisely 
50-50. 

But, with by far the fattest total cir- 
culation, the four remaining papers— 
The News, Mirror, Sun, and Journal- 
American—published fewer stories on the 
case and a majority of assertions unsym- 
pathetic to Condon, Hearst’s Journal- 
American ran 82 per cent anti-Condon 
mentions, Most such statements were 
those from the committee itself. 

The bureau’s chief conclusion: one pa- 
per’s meat goes into another paper’s 
wastebasket. 


Toronto Tussle 


A face lifting faces the once stuffy 


“Old Lady of Melinda Street.” Next 


week the Union Jack will be lowered 
from page 1 of The Toronto Telegram, 
where it has flown all the paper’s 73 
years. In a new and snappier make-up, 
the 200,000 Telly readers can see, for 
the first time, the determined hand of its 
new boss, C. George McCullagh, onetime 


circulation hustler who bought the after- 
noon paper two months ago. But other, 
less visible, changes were crackling. 

McCullagh already had boosted circu- 
lation 10,000 and was furrowing brows 
over at the rival Toronto Star. He shifted 
some executives from his morning To- 
ronto Globe and Mail and hired twelve 
crack men, two raided from The Star. 
The Star raided back. It added two from 
The Telly, plus ten others. The news- 
paper also rehired from radio, at $375 
a week, its former globe-trotting re- 
porter Gordon Sinclair. From now on it 
seemed anybody’s battle. 


Speaking of S-e-x 


Very few years ago frank questions 
about sexual relations—and equally frank 
answers—would have sent most chaste 
American newspapers blushing all the 
way back to their classified sections. But 
currently 32 large dailies are running 
such, in an outspoken new column called 
“Your Marriage,” without blinking. 

Sexual balance is basic in domestic 
bliss, say Samuel and Esther Kling, the 
Baltimore divorce lawyer and his mar- 
riage-counselor wife, who write the three 
month-old column, and they won’t weasel 
words in saying so, Somewhat skeptical 
themselves, Register & Tribune Syndi- 
cate representatives last fall first began 
trying to talk conservative editors into 
running “Your Marriage.” Despite the 
doubts, the Klings say that so far they 
haven't felt the bite of a single editor's 
blue pencil or one reader’s condemning 
letter. Newspapers and newspaper read- 





off with top honors in three out of six categories. 
His photo of sleeping elephants captured first 
place in the feature class, and his snowscape 
took the pictorial prize. The exhibit opens on 
Feb. 19 at the 71st Regiment Armory, New York. 
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Mechanization, which has enabled industry to meet rising factory costs, is just as necessary to cut office costs. 
Concerns of every size and type report more work... better work...and savings ranging to 30% — often more! 
These savings, resulting from a combination of time-saving advantages found only in 
National Accounting Machines, often pay for the National installation in the first year! 
Ask your local National representative —a trained analyst — to study your present 
accounting set-up, and then tell you how much saving you can reasonably expect. 4 hh 
No cost or obligation, of course. 4 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY. DAYTON 9. OHIO 
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ers alike have grown broad-minded. 
So the Klings, probably the first hus- 
band-and-wife team to pen a marital col- 
umn, without qualms can advise girls to 
quit dating married men and,warn wives 
against hoarding physical relations as a 
power over their husbands, Although 
they have offered to answer no letters, 
they’ve been flooded with requests, 
Years of Advising: Such advice is 
almost second-nature with the Klings. 
Within a year after he began practicing 
law in 1933, Sam, at 39 now a big, ef- 
fusive man with thinning black hair, 


Newsweek — Ed Wergeles 


Sam and Esther Kling 


glumly found that almost all his clients 
were divorce cases. 

Those whose tottering marriages he 
thought could be salvaged (about half his 
clients) he sent home to talk to Esther, a 
former schoolteacher who majored in 
psychology in college. She began to see 
about two people a day and figures now 
that of the some 2,000 couples she has 
counseled, few went ahead with their 
separation plans. The Klings began to 
bone up on marriage problems and 
delved into research on the subject. 

Kling remembers that when he was 
about 10 he proudly carried a copy of 
Blackstone, which he couldn’t read, He’s 
always wanted to be a lawyer, but a 
writer too, At 13 he won a newspaper- 
essay contest. The prize, from The Balti- 
more News, was a pair of movie tickets 
and a blinc date—with a girl ten years 
older than he was. He wrote features for 
The Baltimore Sun and has contributed 
articles to the Harvard Law Review and 
book reviews to New York papers, 

His first book, “Your Legal Rights,” 
was a 1946 steady seller. Since then Sam 
and Esther together have compiled three 
anthologies: “The Marriage Reader,” “For 
Better, For Worse,” and “The Art of Be- 
ing Happy.” 
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The finishing touch to a perfect train! 


Spectacular Skytop Lounge and 
private-room sleepers 


J f @ QLYMPIAN, ! J 


Super-speed schedule between 


CHICAGO - MILWAUKEE 
ST.PAUL-MINNEAPOLIS 
BUTTE - SPOKANE 
SEATTLE - TACOMA 


For a color booklet on the Olympian HiawatHa, 
write to H. Sengstacken, Passenger Traffic Man- 
ager, 902 Union Station, Chicago 6, Illinois. 


Crest-to-canyon views of a mountain 
wonderland from the glass enclosed 
Skytop Lounge—a new departure in 
car design. And you'll find the private 
rooms in The Milwaukee Road’s 
new Olympian HrawaTua sleeping 
cars perfect in every detail. 
NEW BEDROOMS with two 
beds have enclosed lavatories, ample 
luggage space, and full length closets. 
Adjoining bedrooms open into con- 
necting suites for family parties. 
NEW ROOMETTES for one offer 
full privacy with room facilities in 
compact form. Radio control and 
circulating ice water in all rooms. 
Board the Olympian H1iawaTHA 
for a “dream ride” come true. 


THE 
MUALWAUKEE 
Roap 


The friendly Railroad of the friendly West 
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— TRANSITION — 


£ Born: To retired Air Force Maj. Gen. 
CLairE CHENNAULT, 58, who now runs a 
commercial airline in China, and his 
Chinese-born wife ANNA Cuan, 27, their 


first child CLarreE Anna, Feb. 8 in Can- 


ton. It was the general’s ninth child 
CcOsT You Too MUCH? (eight by his previous wife). 
i] 


Birthday: In honor of the 69th birth- 
day of their chief Joun L. Lewis, coal 
mines that operate on a six-day schedule 
shut down on Saturday, Feb. 12. 


Married: The bobby-soxers’ idol, croon- 
er MEL TorME, 23, known as “The Velvet 
Fog,” and starlet Canny Toxton, 22. 
born Florence Ann Tockstein; in Chicago, 
Feb. 11, at a ceremony attended by the 
co-presidents of the Chicago chapter ot 
the Mel Tormé Club. President Lori 
Eyber, 19, said: “T cried a little, but they 
were tears of happiness.” 


Divoreing: When actress MERLE OBER- 
on, 38, divorced the British producer Sir 
Alexander Korda in Juarez, Mexico, in 
1945, she married Hollywood camera- 
man Lucien BaAuuarp, 40, by proxy. On 
Feb. 10 Merle was back in Juarez to di- 
vorce Ballard, saying: “I have no plans 
to marry again.” 


Recovering: Puitie Murray, 62, presi- 
dent of the CIO, was resting comfortably 
in Pittsburgh, Feb. 8, after an emergency 
operation for appendicitis. 

> Woolworth heiress BARBARA HutTTon 
TrouBEtTzkoy, 36, underwent a minor 
operation in the American Hospital in 
Paris following several months of ill 


health. 


Died: CHARLES STEWART HENRY VANE- 
TEMPEST-STEWART, the Marquess of Lon- 
donderry, 70; at Newtownards, Northern 
How does the kind of work to be done affect your choice Ireland, Feb. 11, from a spine injury 
of the right calculator? Can you reduce calculating costs suffered three years ago in a glider crash 
by using new short-cut methods? What is the best way to near his home. 


; : : > AxeL MuNTHE, 91, Swedish author, 
judge the effective speed of a calculator? What is the art collector, and philanthropist, whose 


relation of machine cost to operating cost? book “The Story of San Michele” was a 


best seller two decades ago; in Stock- 
holm, Feb. 11. 
> CurisTiAN BeRaArp, 47, artist, decora- 


Answers to these and many other questions about cal- 

culating are contained in the 16-page booklet “Investigate 

Before You Calculate.’’ The information it provides will tor, and one of the great French stage 

prove a helpful guide to getting work done in less time, designers, who was fatally stricken Feb. 

with less effort, at less cost. Send for your copy now. 12 in the Marigny Theater in Paris where 

he was working on sets for a new Louis 
Jouvet play. 

4 > Batriinc Levinsky, 59, (real name, 

Bu r roughs Barney Lebrowitz), former light heavy- 

weight champion of the world; after long 

P illness, in Philadelphia, Feb. 12. 





WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S 


Dee cee came came cee cue cum ce ce cms eld 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
6073 Second Avenue 


Killed: In an accident on the Olympic 
Detroit 32, Michigan 


bobsled run at Lake Placid, N. Y., Max 
Hovsen, 42, captain of the Belgian bob 
team, Feb. 10, Houben, who was practic 
ing for the world championships which 
opened Feb, 12, was killed when his 
sled shot off a curve and crashed into 
a building. , 


©O Newsweek, February 21, 1949, 


Please send me a copy of “Investigate Before You Calculate.” 
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See Hotpoint’s New Dishwasher 
With Front Opening, Table-Top 
Work Surface, Electric Drying, 
And All The Other Famous Fea- 
tures Pioneered by Hotpoint! 


Y= with the new Hotpoint Automatic 
Electric Dishwasher you just load it, 
turn the dial and go! Go to the movies, 
to a bridge party, or back to a quiet, 
relaxed evening with the family. Your 
“meanest job” is done automatically! You 
get more than an hour of extra freedom 
every single day! 


@ @ And your new Hotpoint gives you 
all the great dishwasher advancements, intro- 
duced by Hotpoint, the dishwasher pioneer. 
You get the convenient front opening door 
that makes loading so easy and handy. You 
get more than four square feet of useful extra 
work surface on top of the dishwasher, a 
typical Hotpoint “kitchen planned” con- 
venience. And you get Hotpoint’s automatic 
Electric Drying with the famous Calrod® 
Units, for a complete and thorough job. 
Hotpoint double washes, double rinses, and 
dries your dishes electrically. All you do 
is—Load! Touch! And Go! 


@ @ No wonder it’s called the greatest 
time and work saving appliance ever in- 
vented for your home. You spend only a few 
pennies a day to operate a Hotpoint, and you 
say goodbye to dishpans forever! See your 
nearest Hotpoint dealer for a demonstration 
of this modern kitchen marvel. 


HOTPOINT INC. (A General Electric Affiliate), CHICAGO 


Call Western Union—Operator 25—for the 
name of your nearest Hotpoint dealer. 


Everybodys Pointing To 
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Business Is Uncertain but Hopeful 


Commodity prices tumbled further; the 
stock market was weak and retreating. 
More scattered layoffs hit the headlines. 
Like peals of distant thunder, they sent 
government economists and businessmen 
rushing to the window for a look at the 
weather ahead. 

To businessmen inflation seemed a 
dead issue. A check of business opinion 
across the country brought an almost 
unanimous verdict: Business was already 
in a period of broad readjustment. The 
trend was slightly downward; some be- 
lieved it might lead to a mild recession. 

A Kansas City banker, plagued by 
blizzards and falling cattle prices, figured 
things were “damned bad” and had been 
getting worse in the last five or six weeks. 
And on the West Coast there was a 
tinge of pessimism. The lumber industry 
had been hit by overproduction and fall- 
ing prices, then buttoned up by freezing 
weather. Department-store sales were off 
6 per cent for the past month, compared 
with a year ago. 

But most businessmen were confidently 
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would exceed government spending by 
$4,000,000,000, It meant a heavy drain 
on consumers and business alike, But in 
the second and third quarters the govern- 
ment spending would pump cash back 
into the economy. Their conclusion: the 
hesitation was another false alarm; the 
principal danger was still inflation. 

Why the sharp difference between the 
views of government economists and busi- 
nessmen? A private analyst suggested a 
possible answer: “Government economists 
are generally 30 to 60 days behind devel- 
opments,” he said. “They don’t know 
what is going on until it shows up in 
their statistical reports.” 

Actually, the slowdown shown by pro- 
duction statistics was far less than in 
the spring of 1947 and the spring of 
1948. And the significance of layoffs had 
been exaggerated. But businessmen based 
their opinions on factors likely to affect 
production in the near future. 

The persistent downslide in com- 
modities, spreading now even to scrap 
metals, seemed a clear sign that supply 
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To businessmen the commodity drop spells the end of inflation 


expecting a high level of business ac- 
tivity, even though slightly below last 
year. They expected to take the readjust- 
ment in stride 

The Diserepaney: To President 
Truman’s economic advisers the clouds 
looked like nothing more than a light, 
passing sprinkle. Employment and con- 
sumer incomes were still high. So was 
“production. 

The main trouble, they figured, lay in 
heavy first-quarter tax collections. In the 
first three months of 1949 Federal taxes 


62 


had caught up with demand. That meant 
an increase in competition—something 
businessmen could already feel in day-to- 
day transactions. And that meant price 
battles, lower profits, and a painful weed- 
ing out of less efficient producers. 

The end of inflation also meant the 
end of inventory profits, perhaps new 
inventory losses, The trend was already 
apparent, Last week Cluett, Peabody & 
Co, reported that 1948 profits had 
dropped to $4,625,000, compared with 


$5,344,000 in 1947. The reason: a year- 


end inventory write-down of $1,000,000. 
The U.S. Rubber Co, reported a $758,- 
000 write-down in the value of its natural- 
rubber inventories. 

Some Wall Street analysts expected as 
much as a 25 per cent drop in total cor- 
porate profits in 1949, with smaller firms 
hit much more severely than their bigger 
competitors, And if profits slumped, they 
also anticipated a reduction in business 
spending for plant and equipment, 

Retailers across the country were find- 
ing the going tougher. Even with clear- 
ances, department-store sales in the last 
two weeks had fallen 4 per cent and 7 
per cent below the same period a year 
ago. And some of the price cuts were 
coming out of retailer’s profits. Others 
had been made possible only by picking 
up stocks of distressed merchandise from 
overloaded manufacturers. 


Significance-—- 

Though businessmen see no serious 
trouble ahead, they believe a great deal 
depends on how the situation is handled 
by the government. If it persists in fight- 
ing inflation—and deflation proves the 
real danger—it can make matters con- 
siderably worse. 

Auto dealers and merchants handling 
heavy appliances are convinced that 
Federal Reserve Board restrictions on 
consumer credit are responsible for the 
slowdown in demand. To reach the mass 
market, they believe they must offer 
more convenient terms. Yet despite lay- 
offs on the production line, the FRB has 
made no move to loosen up. 

Taxes are another sore point. If Presi- 
dent Truman gets a $4,000,000,000 in- 
crease in taxes—a demand he reiterated 
last week—many businessmen believe a 
sharp setback in business is almost in- 
evitable. It will certainly make any down- 
trend worse by bringing a bigger cut in 
consumer and business spending. 


PERSONALITIES: 


That Woman at WNEW 


Last week Bernice Judis, manager ol 
radio station WNEW in New York, let 
off steam at the Hooper listening survey. 
bible of the radio industry. She accused 
the rating system of being “out of focus” 
and weighted in favor of television. Then 
she canceled her subscription. 

For the redheaded, 40-ish Miss Judis. 


it was as fitting a way as any to celebrate 


the station’s fifteenth anniversary. She 
had spent her time since 1934 violating 
the canons of the radio industry. In the 
process she had built WNEW into the 
biggest moneymaker among independent 
radio stations and proved herself one of 
the country’s shrewdest business women. 

Dollars and Cents: Miss Judis be- 
gan when WNEW did, in 1934, as a 
pencil-sharpening apprentice. A_ social 
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Mercury, “‘messenger of the gods,”” was slow compared with 


Ultrafax — which moves at the speed of light. 


This messenger d/vers a millon wotds a minute 


Recently, at the Library of Con- 
gress, a distinguished audience saw 
documents flashed across Washing- 
ton by a new means of communica- 
tion... and reproduced in facsimile. 


This was Ultrafax in action—a super- 
fast television communications system 
developed at RCA Laboratories. Repro- 
ductions of any mail—personal, busi- 
ness, or military . . . including police de- 
scriptions, fingerprints, bank drafts, 
government records—can travel at 


186,000 miles a second! 





Material to be sent is placed be- 
fore an RCA “flying spot” scanner, 
and transmitted by ultra-high fre- 
quency radio signals. Miles away 
the pictures appear on a picture 
tube and are photographed. Nega- 
tives are ready for printing or pro- 
jection in 40 seconds. 


Eventually, when Ultrafax comes 
into commercial use, a complete Sun- 
day paper—every word, every picture 
—may cross America in 60 seconds... 
a letter in the twinkling of an eye. 


Science at work... 
Ultrafax is but one of scores of ma- 
jor achievements pioneered at RCA 
Laboratories. This leadership in sci- 
ence and engineering adds value 
beyond price to any product or serv- 
ice of RCA and RCA Victor. 

Examples of the newest develop- 
ments in radio, television, and electron- 
ics may be seen in action at RCA Ex- 
hibition Hall, 36 West 49th Street,N.Y. 
Admission is free. Radio Corporation 
of America, Radio City, N. Y. 20. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 
World Leader in Radio — First in Television 
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BUSINESS 


figure and divorcee, she had no obvious 
talent for radio. But she was a friend of 
Milton Biow, the adman who, with the 
watchmaker Arde Bulova, owned the sta- 
tion. 

At WNEW Miss Judis combined an in- 
stinct for what people wanted with an 
affinity for power which still scares some 
of her associates, present and ex. Before 
a year was out, she was manager of the 
station. Within four years it was operating 
in the black and has stayed there ever 
since. 

Under Judis management the station 
was one of the first to introduce all-night 
broadcasting (Milkman’s Matinee). It 





Miss Judis: Instinct more than logic 


also claims to be the first to use disk 
jockeys, to put on three or four solid 
hours of a single program (Martin 
Block’s Make Believe Ballroom), and to 
buck the talent-loaded networks with pro- 
grams aimed at minority listeners, sym- 
phonic music opposite Jack Benny, for 
example. 

Competitors admire and damn the 
Judis touch which grosses close to 
$3,000,000 annually and nets an undi- 
vulged but husky portion of that sum. 
Other hopeful independents write asking 
how she does it. Actually, she can’t ex- 
plain her method. Describing an inspira- 
tion, she is all waving fingers, arching 
eyebrows, coy looks, and halting phrases. 
Some of the hesitation is part of a “help- 
less little me” act, but much of it proceeds 
from the fact that Miss Judis works more 
from intuition than from logic. 

Her business approach is almost that 
of the corner grocer. She adds up the 
money in the till at the end of the week. 
If it’s there in quantity, she smiles; if it 
isn’t, she roasts those who should be put- 
ting it there. 

And Toughness: For Miss Judis pays 
well and expects top performance in re- 
turn. Ted Cott, her 3l-year-old program 
director, gets about $30,000 a year; her 
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sales manager, Ira Herbert, is in the 
$70,000 bracket ( Miss Judis herself takes 
more than $60,000 a year). A WNEW 
salesman works on a straight commission 
of 12 per cent. If he doesn’t make $10,000 
his first year, and double it his second, 
he isn’t there for the third. Bernice Judis 
can trip the guillotine with a ruthless- 
ness that belies any impression that wom- 
en are softies. Today three-fourths of her 
advertising is national; she gets blue-chip 
accounts from blue-chip agencies. 

One WNEW characteristic is the sub- 
stitution of imagination for money. The 
canned music in Martin Block’s Make Be- 
lieve Ballroom probably makes more 
profits than any daytime “live” music 
show. 

Cott got Milton Berle to appear for 
about $18 on a program called Play It 
Straight. Cott’s irresistible gimmick was 
his offer to radio comedians of WNEW’s 
10,000-watt transmitter to play classic 
roles. Berle chose Romeo. WNEW’s amus- 
ing and successful answer to fantastic 
network quiz giveaways was a takeaway 
show: Contestants with wrong answers 
had to ante up for charity. 

Bernice Judis’s greatest fear is that 
someday WNEW may run out of ideas. 
But until that day comes she “would 
rather be the No. 1 indie than the No. 5 
network.” 


TELEVISION: 


Farnsworth to IT&T 


A year ago Sosthenes Behn, chairman 
of the International Telephone & Tele- 
graph Corp.—the half-billion-dollar Amer- 
ican giant in the foreign communications 
field—announced a new policy: Hence- 
forth IT&T would concentrate on Ameri- 
can operations. 

Though it lost $10,000,000 in 1946, 
the company bulged with dollars. It had 
liquidated its Rumanian, Spanish, and 
Argentine phone systems neatly and 
profitably. It had less than a half-million 
foreign telephones in service compared 
with a peak of more than 1,300,000 in 
1944. But its American manufacturing 
subsidiary, Federal Telephone & Radio, 
was operating at a loss despite plentiful 
orders. 

Last week Federal Telephone had been 
pulled out of the red and its expenses 
sharply reduced. And IT&T was in the 
process of moving into the television busi- 
ness by acquiring an established company 
—Farnsworth Television & Radio Corp. 

The move looked promising enough so 
that IT&T stock gained half a point. The 
corporation offered Farnsworth stockhold- 
ers one share of IT&T for each twelve 
shares of Farnsworth outstanding, which 
figured out to a price of approximately 
$1,000,000. 

For its million-odd dollars Interna- 
tional Telephone would acquire a ten- 
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“CITY OF LOS ANGELES 


When traveling between Chicago and 
Los Angeles, enjoy the comfort and privacy of 
modern Pullman accommodations. . . relax 
in an attractive club car... partake of appetiz- 
ing dining-car meals. 
* >K * 


Also in daily service are Union Pacific Streamliners— 


"CITY OF SAN FRANCISCO” 


Chicago - San Francisco 


"CITY OF PORTLAND” 


Chicago - Portland -Tacoma - Seattle 


"CITY OF DENVER”’ 
Chicago - Denver 


“CITY OF ST. LOUIS” 


St. Louis- Denver... thru cars to West Coast 


* * * 


Pullmans and reserved Coach seats on all Streamliners. 











UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
Road of the Staoanilimons 
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Fit for Executives 


This fine posture chair gives 
you personalized comfort. 

It fits because you adjust it 
to fit. Convenient hand-wheel 
controls let you regulate 

the seat and back to your 
own comfort requirements. 


Many other quality features 
make Harter’s executive 
posture chair an outstanding 
value. Deep foam rubber 
cushions, soft and buoyant. 
Luxurious upholstery in your 
choice of top grain leather 

or mohair fabric. Graceful 
beauty of design and finish. 
Durable steel construction. 
Try this chair at your 
Harter dealer’s. See the many 
models in our complete line 
for all office employees. 


HARTER 


strureGts, MtcwHtGan 


POSTURE CHAIRS + STEEL CHAIRS 
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Sets new records 
for Low-Cost 
Maintenance 


Yes, records show Keller Air 
Hoists are economy hoists for 
day-in and day-out lifting. 
Built-in durability. 

Housing: aluminum alloy 
casting; steel hooks and chains. 
Operation requires 40% less air 
than other hoists of equivalent 
capacities. 


AIR OPERATED 
—“AIGHT WEIGHT 


One man can carry, hang, and 
operate the Keller Air Hoist. 
Vessitoapeed feature gives 
positive control in lifting, low- 
ering —- Ne pari 
shop, and shipping 
roe 4 30-Ib model lifes 
¥4tonat 17 ft per minute. 
Send for data, or 


Ask for Demonstration 
in Your Own Shop 
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To Locate four Nearest 
Keller Representative 


KELLER 


AIR HOIST 


KELLER TOOL COMPANY 
GRAND HAVEN, MICHIGAN 
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year-old organization with excellent 
marketing facilities and a leading trade 
name. The Capehart Radio, now a Farns- 
worth product, reached its zenith before 
the war; it was the Rolls-Royce of the 
radio-phonograph field. IT&T would try 
to trade in on that reputation as it moved 
into television. 

Forming a new marketing organization 
might have’taken four to five years. Now 
IT&T expected to get rolling fast in tele- 
vision. Within the year it would probably 
turn out more than 70,000 sets. And it ex- 
pected a rehabilitation job on its new 
subsidiary would cost $2,000,000 or $3,- 
000,000 at the most. 

For Farnsworth, absorption by IT&T 
was ignominious but inevitable. The com- 
pany hadn’t paid a single dividend dur- 
ing its ten-year existence; its first tele- 
vision set had been an admitted lemon; 
last year Farnsworth lost $3,000,000 in six 
months. By last month the company’s 
cash had dwindled to insignificance. Its 
shareholders still had to approve the deal, 
but the likelihood of resistance seemed 
small. 


NOTES: 


Trends and Changes 


Homes: Walter Reuther, president of 
the CIO United Auto Workers, urged 
President Truman to build 20,000,000 
prefabricated houses in surplus aircraft 
plants during the next decade. He said 
the scheme would give work to jobless 
auto workers and solve the housing prob- 
lem. The plants would be kept ready for 
plane production if necessary. (Most 
building workers, who have resisted pre- 
fab operations, belong to the AFL. ) 
> Housing Expediter Tighe Woods asked 
Congress to discourage temporarily the 
building of single-family homes for sale. 
He said: “A multiple-unit apartment 
building can be built faster, cheaper, and 
with less material . . .” 

Stocks: The New York Stock Ex- 
change, 156-year veteran of Wall Street, 
reported a loss of $435,597 for 1948, 
against a loss of $116,171 in 1947. 

Rents: Washington housing officials 
said a survey of 44,626 homes in 1,000 
cities and towns on which rent ceilings 
have been removed showed an average 
rent increase of 55 per cent. Rents had 
doubled on nearly a fifth of the homes. 

Tower: Architect A. McSweeney sub- 
mitted a proposal to the mayor of San 
Francisco for a mile-high building with 
440 stories and 100,000 apartments—big 
enough to house about half the city’s pop- 
ulation. Costing $4,000,000,000 to 
$7,000,000,000, it would provide stores, 
theaters, schools, night clubs, churches, 
and hospitals. Said McSweeney: “It 
would be a landmark.” 

Women’s Car: The New York Fashion 
Academy, which has been picking Ameti- 
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Down the bayou and out into the gulf she goes, bound for deep water 
where jumbo shrimp swim in teeming millions. There’s nothing yachtlike about 
her lines, but she has the beauty of a craft perfectly equipped to do her job. 


A vital part of that equipment is the “Caterpillar” Diesel 
Marine Engine that takes her out and brings her back. 


Fishermen go to sea to fish—not to tinker with a temperamental engine. 
That’s why thousands of fishing boats in fleets from Halifax to Galveston— 
San Diego to Ketchikan—are powered by dependable “Caterpillar” Diesels. 


The harvest of the sea has become almost as important to your table 

as the crops grown on the land. In both kinds of food production, “Caterpillar” 
Diesel power plays a prominent part. Husky yellow tractors, 

plowing the fields, tilling and harvesting the crops—smooth-running 

Marine Diesels, powering fishing boats—all are vital 

factors in “Caterpillar’s”’ contribution to better living for the nation. 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


DIESEL 


ENGINES 

TRACTORS 

MOTOR GRADERS 
EARTHMOVING EQUIPMENT 











" Thone is nothing teller in the Market.’ 














A Label Statement as Famous 
as the Whisky Itself 


One family, one tradition—for 79 years! That is 
the history of famous Old Forester—since that day 
in 1870, when George Garvin Brown wrote the orig- 
inal label for the matchless whisky he had created. 
Today, both that label and the choice whisky fineness 
are unchanged. Old Forester is as glorious in quality, 


in rich, full flavor, as the day it was born! 











100 PROOF « BOTTLED IN BOND 
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ca’s best-dressed women for twenty years, 
chose the 1949 Ford as the “fashion car 
of the year.” The award was based on de- 
sign and style appeal for women. 

Peace: Top officials of the New York 
Stock Exchange (whose labor contract 
expires in April) and the Curb Exchange 
accepted union invitations to a “good-will 
luncheon” Jater this month. A year ago 
police broke up riots by pickets in front 
of both exchanges. 

Movies: The Soviet Minister of Cine- 
matography attacked Hollywood efforts 
to “flood” the European market with anti- 
Russian movies. He said the films display 
“obscurantism” and propagandize “the 
alleged superiority of the Anglo-Saxon 
race and the notorious American way of 
life.” 

Compost: Joseph W. Frazer, auto 
manufacturer and onetime farm boy, went 
into the organic-fertilizer business. He set 
up Frazer Products, Inc., to license fer- 
mentation tanks which can make 250 tons 
of compost a month out of organic farm 
and industrial waste and city sewage. 
Organic material is decomposed in five 
days. 

Organizing: Thirteen men were injured 
in a riot outside the International Har- 
vester Co. plant in East Moline, ‘Ill. Or- 
ganizers for the CIO United Auto Work- 
ers were repulsed by workers belonging 
to the CIO Farm Equipment Workers. 
The CIO ordered the UAW to lead an 
organizing drive after the left-wing-led 
FEW refused to obey CIO instructions to 
merge with the UAW. 

Sale: Two hundred employes of Ameri- 
can Overseas Airlines hired former CAB 
Chairman James M. Landis to fight Amer- 
ican Airlines’ plan to sell AOA to Pan 
American Airways. The employes de- 
scribed AOA as a “way of life” and 
claimed they had already raised $1,000,- 
000 of the $12,000,000 or so needed to 
buy the airline. 

Gold: The International Monetary 
Fund asked the Union of South Africa 
to halt the sale of 100,000 ounces of gold 
to a British broker for $41.50 an ounce, 
$6.50 above the fund’s official price. The 
fund is worried that such sales may en- 
courage gold hoarding by individuals in 
inflation-ridden countries. 


FASHION: 


Paris Attacks the Look 


Just as dutiful males the world over 
were growing used to the New Look, 
Paris couturiers did them dirt again. 
Last week Christian Dior, himself a ring- 
leader in putting over the Look, startled 
buyers at the annual spring showings by 
offering skirts that hung 14 to 16 inches 
above the floor. Molyneux and Mme. 
Chaumont shortened theirs to about the 
same length. Of the top style leaders, 
only Schiaparelli was renegade enough 
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Happy Birthday: To celebrate the 100th anniversary of the Bur- 
lington Lines, President Ralph Budd (left end, top row) put his 
guests into old-fashioned garb. In the locomotive’s cab is L. C. 
Sprague, president of the Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad, who 
rode it as an engineer 41 years ago. The 11,000-mile Burlington 
Lines’ first charter was for the 12-mile Aurora (Ill.) Branch Railroad. 


to keep her skirts at the 10- or 11-inch 
level.* 

The high, pinched waist was also a 
casualty. Natural waistlines predomi- 
nated. Mme. Chaumont and Schiaparelli 
showed | straight-line, almost waistless 
garments reminiscent of the “chemise 
dresses” fashionable in the 1920s. 

Cest Trouble: Otherwise there were 
few radical changes. Instead dressmakers 
vied with each other to turn out eye- 
cafching eccentricities. Schiaparelli set 
reporters atitter with beach spats worn 
over bare feet and an enormous straw 
sun hat with armholes. Jacques Fath— 
at whose showing Rita Hayworth and Aly 
Khan arrived to buy Rita a trousseau— 
brought shoulders sharply forward, giv- 
ing his dresses an apologetic, hunched 
appearance. Fath also featured a gold- 
belted burlap evening skirt. Pierre Bal- 
main put 12-carat diamond eyes on a 
silver fox scarf. He offered an umbrella 
top filled with smelling salts, and matched 
raincoats for a model and a brace of 
greyhounds. 

Outwardly the showings seemed as 





*As far as Americans are concerned, it appeared 
that Schiaparelli might still have the last laugh. 
New York couturiers received coldly the news of the 
sabotaging of the Look declaring that the consumer 
“is in no mood to spend money on radically new 
clothes now.” 


glittering and successful as ever. Paris 
society fought for tickets; lines of limou- 
sines and taxis jammed the streets in front 
of noted salons. But it was no secret that 
few houses were even managing to break 
even. The main troubles were skyrocket- 
ing costs and American buyers’ resistance 
to prices which ranged from $180 to $700 
a dress (up about 20 per cent from last 
year). The most effective solutions so far 
have been those of Dior, who has opened 
American outlets, and of Lucien Lelong, 
who preferred simply to close down fol- 
lowing last autumn’s show. 


WOOL: 


The Price Squeeze 


Last week those who had hoped for a 
permanent shearing of the price of men’s 
clothing heard the news: The American 
Woolen Co., biggest maker of woolen 
suitings, announced that its fall prices 
would not and could not drop. And 
Henry Thurston, a Commerce Depart- 
ment economist, reported that clothing 
buyers could dismiss any hope of perma- 
nent price slashes “in the foreseeable fu- 
ture.” The reason: Prices of top-grade 
raw wools in Australia and New Zealand 
—major sources of fibers for American 
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By 1954 
will she be a problem child? 


Question 1. How many more children will there be in our schools by 1954 because 
of the increased birth rate during and after the war? 


| 500,000 


[] 5,000,000 


[_] 2,500,000 


Question 2. What has been the percentage of increase in total cost of school 
operations in a typical American city since 1942? 


[_] 15% 


o7 
[] 39 /o 


07 
C] 60% 


Question 3. How can individual citizens help to solve the problems facing our 
great free public school system—and assure their children a sound education? 


Answer 1. By 1954, enrollment in our al- 
ready overcrowded elementary schools will 
be increased by 5,000,000 more children. 
Answer 2.Since 1942, higher costs and 
wages have increased the total cost of pub- 
lic school operations in Minneapolis 60%, 
typical of the nationwide increase. 
Answer 3. Individual citizens must become 
aware of teacher shortages, lack of proper 


facilities, increased costs ...other problems 
confronting our nation’s schools. Rand 
M€Nally, publisher and manufacturer of 
schoolbooks, maps and globes, invites you 
to take active interest in local school con- 
ditions . . . to cooperate with community 
organizations that are striving to improve 
them. Let’s keep America’s free public 
schools the finest in the world! 


o <nnchens as 





ED . 
Maron’ we 


Established 1856 





RAND M:SNALLY & COMPANY 


New York * Chicago * San Francisco * Washington 





Schoolbooks * School Maps 
Globes * Maps * Atlases 
Children’s Books * Adult Books 
Road Maps * Travel Folders 
Tickets * Coupon Books 
Bankers Monthly 

Bankers Directory 

Book, Catalog Manufacturing 
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suit-fabric makers—were at the highest 
point in their history. 

At Launceston, Tasmania, a bale of 
superfine merino brought an unprece- 
dented $2.97 a pound, up 65 cents from 
the previous peak reached the week be- 
fore. World demand for fine wool had 
outstripped production by 50 per cent. 
In the United States alone, demand had 
shot to more than 1,000,000,000 pounds 
a year, while domestic output had de- 
clined to about 225,000,000 pounds. 

Moreover, other nations were furiously 
bidding against—and often outbidding— 
the United States in foreign markets. 
France had doubled its purchases; Italy 
and Belgium were active; even the Rus- 
sians had tripled their takings and were 
offering figures that discouraged Amer- 
ican buyers. One wool man _ returned 
from the antipodes breathing fire about 
nations that took Marshall-plan aid and 
then spent more money than Americans 
could afford in buying fine wools. 

Plainly, American wool men were be- 
ing chafed between high raw material 
costs on one side and consumer demand 
for low prices on the other. Recently, 
American and British Empire interests 
formed the Wool Bureau, Inc., to, fight 
their joint battles: The industry hopefully 
awaited the results of a $400,000 project 
set up at Princeton, N. J., to discover a 
way of getting better suits from cheaper, 
coarse wools. 

Meanwhile, the rayon industry was 
jubilant. Rayon output had tripled since 
1939. (In the same period the price of 
fine wool doubled, while acetate rayon 
went up only 4 per cent and _ viscose 
rayon 34 per cent.) Sales of rayon suit- 
ings for next spring were up, while trop- 
ical worsteds had slipped about 50 per 
cent. ; 


RAILROADS: 


Long Island on the Block? 


The fortunes of the Long Island Rail 
Road hit a new low last week. The line’s 
owner, the Pennsylvania Railroad, dis- 
closed that it no longer had much use for 
such a money loser. 

The news came out at a Public Serv- 
ice Commission hearing on the Long 
Island’s petition for a 25 per cent increase 
in. commuters’ fares. Walter S. Franklin. 
the Pennsylvania’s executive vice presi- 
dent, revealed that the Long Island owed 
outside creditors $53,000,000 and_ had 
only $60,059 in cash. 

Franklin said the line (1) had failed to 
pay the Pennsylvania Railroad $2,900,000 
for settlements made for it in January. 
(2) would be unable to meet a bond issue 
which matures to the tune of $40,000,000 
on March 1, and (3) owes $9,500,000 in 
1948 equipment trust certificates guaran 
teed by the Pennsy. To top matters, the 
line figures to lose $8,000,000 this yea! 


Newsweek 
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even if it gets requested passenger and 
freight rate hikes. 

Franklin disclosed that the Pennsyl- 
vania was seriously considering getting 
rid of the Long Island. “I can only tell you 
that a final decision on the matter has 
not been reached,” he declared. “But the 
prospects of the Long Island are such that 
it hardly seems possible that another 
railroad can keep on putting up money to 
see this railroad through. . . . The amount 
of money needed to carry this property 
is way in excess of what can be justified.” 


PRODUCTS: 
What’s New 


Bubble Furniture: Herbert Ritts of Los 
Angeles, Calif., is making furniture from 
surplus B-29 Plexiglas “blisters.” Among 
his products are a transparent plastic 
desk with drawers that show what’s in- 
side. 

Glow Bulb: The Duro Test Corp. of 
North Bergen, N.J., has developed a 
fluorescent light bulb that needs no cur- 
rent. The bulb contains liquid mercury, 


International 


Look: No wires! 


phosphorus particles, and neon or argon 
gas. It lights as long as it is shaken. The 
swishing about of the mercury produces 
high voltage which makes: the gas glow. 
It can be seen half a mile by night. 

Midget Fan: The Fresh’nd-Aire Co. of 
Chicago is marketing a small electric fan 
that can be easily packed into an over- 
night bag. Made of plastic, the fan 
weighs only 3 pounds. : 

Gracious Living: The Aristocratic 
Dream Chair Co. of Miami, Fla., has de- 
signed a gadget-laden chair with eight 
separate reclining adjustments. It has a 
radio in one of the arms, ‘book shelves, 
and concealed fluorescent lights. There 
are three electrical outlets for attaching 
a razor, electric blanket, or fan. A match- 
ing ottoman opens up into a linen chest. 
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Let us do your 
worrying for you! 


Worry is a killer... 


Mental anguish never yet prevented a catastrophe—never paid 
a bill for a home that burned, a car that collided, an accident that 
happened, a theft that was committed, a judgment that was levied. 


Why worry, when insurance protection against nearly every 
hazard is so quickly available—in the soundest, strongest com- 
panies in the country! 

Worry blots out happiness—but insurance -protection brings 
serenity and peace of mind. For no matter what happens, when 
you’re fully protected you know that your savings, your home 
and your family’s welfare are secure. 

Your America Fore Insurance man is a specialist in peace of 
mind. .. . He’ll tell you how little it costs to erase your worries. 


For the name of a nearby America Fore Agent, call 
Western Union by number and ask for Operator 25. 


THESE FIVE COMPANIES COMPOSE THE AMERICA FORE INSURANCE GROUP 
CONTINENTAL » FIDELITY-PHENIX - NIAGARA » AMERICAN EAGLE 
FIDELITY awe CASUALTY COMPANY orwew yore | 


BERNARD M. CULVER . FRANK A. CHRISTENSEN : 7 
America fore 


Choirmen 
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* INSURANCE GROUP * 
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@14 precision advances. 
The most delightful writing 
ease ... the most complete 

pen satisfaction you have 
ever known. 


In the AUTOMOBILE Industry We Serve 
Such Distinguished Clients As: 
<== FIRESTONE RUBBER CO. 


With Screws and Screw Machine Products. We can 
serve you, too — WRITE TODAY!! 


WALTHAM SCREW COMPANY 


86 Rumford Avenve Waltham, Mass 





































Doesn’t it 
seem more 
sensible? 


NATURE’S REMEDY (NR) TABLETS 
—A purely vegetable laxative to relieve 
constipation without the usual griping, 
sickening, perturbing sensations, and 
does not cause a rash. Try NR—you will 
see the difference. Uncoated or candy 
coated—their action is dependable, thor- 


ough, yet gentle as millions of NR’s have 
proved. Get a 25c box and use as directed. 





TOMORROW 
ALRIGHT 


RELIEF FOR ACID 
INDIGESTION, 
GAS AND 
HEARTBURN 
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OVERNOR Dewey's Lincoln Day 
G speech in Washington underlined 
one major reason why he was twice de- 
feated for the Presidency. It is his lack 
of a coherent political and economic 
philosophy, his lack of great convic- 
tions on great issues. Many voters com- 
plained during the campaign that they 
did not know where Dewey 
stood. As the campaign 
wore on, their perplexity 
turned to misgiving. He 
started as a sure winner. 
By the second of October 
he had defeated the pros- 
pects of a Republican Con- 
gress, and by the second of 
November he had defeated 
even himself, 

Now that he has spoken 
again, it is harder than ever to tell 
where he stands. He begins by assert- 
ing that “the Republican Party is split 
wide open.” (Such an announcement, 
on the part of the “titular head,” is 
certainly the way to split it wide open 
or to widen any split.) He goes on to 
picture the party as consisting on one 
side of extremists against all “prog- 
ress” and or the other side of extrem- 
ists “who seem to embrace the entire 
New Deal and want to go far be- 
yond it . . . Both courses are fatal to 
our party.” What he fails to see is 
that the most fatal course of all is pre- 
cisely the sort of “middle road” he 
recommends—one in which the Re- 
publicans accept the basic premises of 
the New Deal but allow themselves to 
be outbid in their application. 


URELY he should have learned this 
from the last campaign. He ac- 
cepted the principle of farm price sup- 
ports, This prevented him from point- 
ing out that farm price supports raise 
the cost of food for city workers, So he 
lost potential votes in the cities and 
even votes of the farmers themselves. 
For his belated and half-hearted ac- 
ceptance of the “parity” nonsense 
made them suspect that he and the Re- 
publicans would offer them less of the 
taxpayers money than Mr, Truman. 
Can the Republicans hope to win 
if they endorse the principle of Fed- 
eral minimum-wage laws but offer only 
65 cents an hour instead of 75 or only 
75 instead of $1? Can they hope to 
win if they come out belatedly for 








‘Me Too—but Not as Much’ 


by HENRY HAZLITT 


building private housing at public ex- 
pense but offer only 500,000 units in- 
stead of Mr. Truman’s_ 1,000,000? 
Why so little of a wonderful thing? 

In the first half of his speech Mr. 
Dewey seems to be for social security 
without reservation. In the second half 
he expresses concern about “a sys- 
tem where everything man 
gets from cradle to grave is 
doled out to him by a ruling 
clique.” But he does not 
tell us on what principle 
he decides how much social 
security is very; very good 
and how much more makes 
_it sinister and bad. He does 
not tell us how, once we em- 
bark upon compulsory so- 
cial security, we can prevent 
politicians of all parties from outbid- 
ding each other till the system has be- 
come a crushing burden. Does Mr. 
Dewey know that in France the cost 
to the employer of social benefits in 
1947 was placed at some 36 per cent 
over and above the wages in the metal 
industries and some 47 per cent in the 
electrical industries? 

In the admirable second half of his 
speech Mr, Dewey points out that our 
free system produces more than all the 
rest of the world together of steel, 
automobiles, and telephones. He prop- 
erly ridicules “a little nationalizing” 
as “like putting just one drop of strych- 
nine in a glass of perfectly good milk.” 
But his speech as a whole, like the 
1948 Republican platform that he 
praises, is a tissue of self-contradic- 
tions (see this column, NEWSWEEK, 
July 5, 1948). 

Mr. -Dewey wants to eat his cake 
and have it too, He wants a planned 
economy and a free one. He wants to 
face both ways. He is trying both to 
accept and reject the New Deal. His 
program, in six words, is: “Me too— 
but not as much.” Such a program 
could only lead to a third disastrous 
defeat. 


HE choice before the world today 
T is nothing less than the choice be- 
tween private enterprise and collectiv- 
ist planning, between capitalism and 
socialism, between economic freedom 
and totalitarian serfdom. We must 
make up our minds, There is no right 
amount of strychnine in the milk. 


ee 
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Worwug Rolle Like a Ball. 


ll the advantages 
of the Ball type bearing 
plus the original thinking 
and craftsmanship of 
New Departure. 
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BALL BEARINGS 


NEW DEPARTURE - Division of GENERAL MOTORS . BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 
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1. BREATHING HEAVILY! The air | 
you breathe in a week’s time 
weighs more than you do! 


| 


2. WHAT'S YOuR TYPE? Hun- 
dreds of types of filters 
to remove dirt from the 
air and contamination 
from liquids have been 
developed by Air-Maze, 
the filter engineers. 








3. AIR-MINDED HOTELS! To give you 
the utmost in comfort, thousands 
of leading hotels, restaurants, trains 
and office buildings keep their air 
clean and pure with Air-Maze 
filters—first choice of ventilating 
engineers and architects. 


wuetuer you build or use engines, com- 
pressors, air conditioning and ventilating 
equipment, or any device using air or liquids 
—the chances are there is an Air-Maze 
engineered filter to serve you better. Repre- 
sentatives in all principal cities, or write 
Air-Maze Corporation, Cleveland 5, Ohio. 


AD ReGAgZ 


The Filter Engineers 


AIR FILTERS 
SILENCERS 











LIQUID FILTERS 
Oil SEPARATORS 








SPARK ARRESTERS GREASE FILTERS 
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Final Scene 


Ever since Great Scenes From Great 
Plays (600 Mutual and other stations, 
8-8:30 p.m. EST) went on the air Oct. 
1, the religious world has debated the 
value of “secular” entertainment for 
bringing to Christ the 70,000,000 non- 
churchgoers in the United States. 

Great Scenes, sponsored by The Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church and featuring 
such stars as Walter Hampden, Jane 
Cowl, Celeste Holm, and Basil Rathbone, 
presented only a short appeal to go to 
church or Sunday school and offered a 
free booklet, “Finding Your Way.” The 
first airing alone brought 8,000 requests 
for the pamphlet (Newsweek, Oct. 25, 
1948). But support—in dollars—did not 
come too readily from the individual 
churches and Episcopalians who were to 
finance the novel project. 

So last week the church’s National 
Council announced in Greenwich, Conn., 
that Great Scenes will be dropped after 
Feb. 25 for lack of funds. The council, 
however, will campaign for money to 
build a new show later this year. 


Young Dr. Youngdahl 


In Minnesota the name Youngdahl 
means Gov, Luther W., now serving his 
second term. But around Minneapolis it 
could just as well mean Dr. Reuben K., 
pastor of the largest Protestant church in 
the city. Dr. Youngdahl is no mere kid 
brother—even though he is fifteen years 
younger than the governor. When the 
youthful pastor came to Mount Olivet 
Lutheran Church in 1938, there.were 300 
members in the congregation. Today at 
37, Dr. Youngdahl ministers to 4,500 
adults and children. 

Dr. Youngdahl is the youngest of six 
boys in a family of ten. The son of a 
Minneapolis grocer, Reuben went from 
public schools to Gustavus Adolphus Col- 
lege in St. Peter, Minn., which six of his 
brothers and sisters also attended. Here 
his 6-foot 3-inch height and solid build 
shone on the basketball court, and he was 


_all-state center for two years. 


But this, along- with star performances 
in tennis, football, and handball, were 
forgotten when Reuben decided to enter 
the ministry of the Augustana Evangelical 
Lutheran Church, whose 427,997 mem- 
bership is largely concentrated in the 
Middle West. Reuben went to Augustana 
Theological Seminary at Rock Island, IIL., 
and was ordained in 1934. During his 
seminary days and at his first pastorate in 
Marshalltown, Iowa, Dr. Youngdahl 
helped support himself by playing pro- 
fessional basketball. 

When he was called to Mount Olivet in 
1938, the congregation was already eight- 
een years old. Services had been held in 
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a farmhouse, a dilapidated old post office. 
and later a small chapel. Dr. Youngdah! 
immediately set out to build the badly 
needed new church. By the time the 
new edifice had been completed in 1939. 
the congregation had outgrown it. 
Bigger and Better: Nothing daunt- 
ed, Dr. Youngdahl began raising funds for 
a larger building. Some parishioners 
weren't too enthusiastic, but the young 
minister plunged right ahead. He served 
on Mayor—now Sen.—Hubert Humphrey’s 
human-relations council with one hand 
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Dr. Youngdahl in his Luther study 
and worked for his church with the other. 
In 1945 the Minneapolis Junior Chamber 
of Commerce chose him as the city’s out- 
standing young man. 

At a cost of $750,000, the new Mount 
Olivet was finally completed by January 
of this year. On Sunday, Feb. 13, Dr. 
Youngdahl began a series of four dedica- 
tion services which will run for a month 
(brother Luther will speak at one). Al- 
though the new building seats 1,400, Dr. 
Youngdahl still has to conduct three serv- 
ices each Sunday morning—with identical 
sermons. 

The new church has two chapels, a 
nursery, and 24 hidden loudspeakers 
which carry the sermon throughout the 
building. For his personal study, Dr. 
Youngdahl has faithfully copied Martin 
Luther’s study at the Wartburg near 
Eisenach, Germany (except, of course, 
for such modernities as radiators, electric 
lights, and a telephone). Bottle glass for 
the windows was imported from Ger- 
many. And on the wall Dr. Youngdahl has 
splattered a huge inkstain—in memory of 
the one Luther made when he threw 
his inkpot at the devil. 
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BOXING: 


<— 
Cc 
~~ Featherweight Mayhem (fumoUs 


In Madison Square Garden last week 
Jesse Abramson of The New York Herald 


mt- Tribune watched manager Lou Viscusi 

for jubilantly hoist a prizefighter into the 

wee air. It was hardly a humdrum impres- 

ung sion the reporter got: “What (Viscusi) 

—_ held in his arms was a battered, bleeding 

ays fighter, his face covered with a film of BY 

ae blood from cuts and bruises and welts FAMOUS MASTERS 


under both eyes, over his eyes, across 
the bridge of his nose. What Viscusi held 









. W MARY TUDOR 
aloft was really a brain. seine 

For 45 minutes of the past hour the Guetstiee, tebe 
brain had functioned in a constant shad- 





Bettman Archive 


ow of disaster. It had faltered for a mo- 
ment in the fourth round, shaken by a 
punch it failed to outthink. It had been 


stung again in the ninth, and for a time 
in the tenth it sagged toward utter un- 
consciousness. 


On two later occasions the deft mind 
behind Willie Pep’s deep-socketed eyes, Blended Beotch Whisky 


conquered only twice in 139 prizefights, 








seemed to run out of ideas for dealing “ ” 
with the sudden poison of Sandy Saddler, The royal name in Scotch ; 
a daddy-long-legs who had taken the IMPORTED BY 
world’s featherweight title away from - MEKESSON & ROBBINS, INC.. NEW YoRK 86.8 PRoer 
' him with a four-round knockout three le ee 
months ago. But these were only mo- — ‘ 
ments. 








Fury: For minutes at a time the 
other fellow was frantically unable to 
break through the web of frustration that 
Pep cunningly and sometimes unscrup- 
ulously wove around him. In their previ- 
ous fight Pep, after six championship 
years, had been taken by surprise by an 





udy opponent he underrated. Last week the 7 

Hartford (Conn.) veteran startled Sad- OVER 100 
— dler in the very first minute with a spray REPRESENTATIVES 
amber 


a of left jabs backed up by a right cross, ; ; 
'S out- and thereafter the look of uncertainty Selling Direct te User 


never left the 22-year-old Harlem Ne- 






















Mount " 
, gro’s face. 
ged When Saddler tautly pressed in on TENSION ENVELOPE Corp. 
3, Dr. him, Pep usually faded beyond reach ee ? 
comer but often leaped in with another burst a eee 
of jabs and the inevitable right cross. If 

e). a Saddler forced him into a corner, the old- EASY CONTACT!—— \ 5 
30, ” faced sprite spun out of it—and at the & . Z 38-DAY CRUISES to 
- as same time spun the lanky Saddler into CONTACTING RIO - SANTOS 
lentica it. Two or three times Saddler, blinded the fast-growing LZ SAO PAULO - MONTEVIDEO 

— by the machine-gun jabs, flung up his industries of the %. ee 
a en hands in groping despair. thriving Syracuse Fort 
se the If Saddler probed for the belly, Pep region is easy when 
1y. Dr. seized the glove and yanked him off bal- you make your 
Martin ance. At close quarters, Referee Eddie headquarters at % 
i sie Joseph thought he had never seen mean- HOTEL SYRACUSE , : iene 

a er stuff on both sides. When Saddler . 6 spnssnin 

course, henen 6 mueve. Pew fet ted it b 600 constantly mo- 

aie , Pep interrupted it by | 
wag stepping on his foot. Repeatedly Pep | rs quanto ¥ 
i clutched and twisted the long, punishing — eens MOORE M , ORMACK 
Jahl has arms, spun the ribby body into punches, 5 Broadway Mes New York 4 


mory of and even ground the heel of his glove HOTEL SYRACUSE Offices in Principal Cities of the World 


» threw into his enemy’s face. 
: Angrily Saddler resorted to kindred 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON 
did not sheep here! 





. - but no doubt he would 
have, had the Parker House 
been -established in those early 
days. Actually, for 92 years 
most of the world’s celebrities 
have been guests at the Parker 
House while in Boston. How- 
ever, to us, every guest is a 
celebrity . and that’s why 
the famed Parker House is Bos- 
ton hotel headquarters for hosts 
of experienced travelers, 





j 
Parker House 
BOSTON 
A New England Institution 
Glenwood J. Sherrard, President 




















look 

it up 

in 
NEWSWEEK! 


Educators throughout the country consider 
Newsweek the “textbook of today” and 
use it as part of over 20 study courses. 


For information about student rates and 
free supplementary study material write 


NEWSWEEK EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
152 West 42 St., New York 18, N.Y. 
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Ic Post Cards 


Learn how thousands of business 

men, in every line, are boosting 

sales i in spite of conditions—with 
1¢ messages—printed and illustrated in afew 
minutes on gov’nt post cards — with amazing 
new patented CARDMASTER. Your “today’s” 
ideas, read by your prospects next morning. 
Not a toy, but a sturdy advertising machine, 
built to last for years. Low price, sold direct. 
Guaranteed for five years. Send name today. 


SEND NAM We'llsend FREE illustrated book of money- 


meking IDEAS for your business and com- 
plete, unique advertising plans. RUSH YOUR NAME TODAY. 


CARDMASTER COMPANY 


4546 RAVENSWOOD, Dept. 362-C, CHICAGO 40, ILL. | 
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tactics, but anger was one of the effects 
Pep wanted. Like the other things he 
thought of, it dislocated the deadly 
punching rhythm that had cut him down 
three months ago. 

Massacre: One spectator, the vet- 
eran manager Dumb Dan Morgan, who 
rarely permits present-day fighters to be 
compared with the old masters he has 
seen, commented: “I’ve never seen a bet- 
ter exhibition of boxing.” At the end of 
the fifteen-round ordeal, Pep scarcely 
looked like a great boxer or even a win- 
ner: Eleven stitches (to Saddler’s seven) 
were needed to sew up his face. But the 
officials unanimously voted him the deci- 
sion, and critics agreed that Willie at 26 
had clinched a place among the game’s 
greatest featherweight champions. 

A crowd of 19,097 paid $87,563—an 
all-time Garden record for featherweights 
—to see him do it. Promoter Harry Mark- 
son estimated that a third match, staged 
outdoors, would gross about $250,000. 
But Saddler’s handlers glumly doubted 
he would get another chance. 


BASEBALL: 


Veeck and the Yanks 


At times it seemed that Bill Veeck 
wouldn’t leave the New York Yankees 
anything but their haggard souls. Cer- 
tainly no man had found more chances to 
show up their front office in the last year. 

Two years after the Yankees had set a 
massive all-time record (2,265,512) for 
a season’s home attendance, the chesty 


Acme 


Veeck whooped up a much better one 
(2,620,627) last summer in a much 
smaller city—Cleveland. In the same year 
his club replaced the Yankees as world 
champions, and his big-game pitching 
star was Gene Bearden, a young left- 
hander he had wangled out of the 
Yankees, 

After the season, Bucky Harris, fired 
by the Yankees, was hired to manage 
Cleveland’s San Diego farm. Despite ill- 
ness, Veeck stayed up most of the night 
to swing a deal for Early Wynn and 
Mickey Vernon, two Washington players 
wanted by the Yankees. 

With the Yankee management intent 
on its most delicate item of business— 
the signing of Joe DiMaggio for 1949— 
Veeck butted in. He publicly assured 
DiMaggio he ought to get $100,000, Last 
week DiMaggio signed a one-year con- 
tract for a reported $90,000—the biggest 
straight-salary haul in the game’s history 
—and went fishing. So did Veeck. 

The Clevelander chartered a plane and 
flew to Puerto Rico, where he quickly 
signed up Art Wilson, a 26-year-old 
Negro shortstop. But this time Veeck 
drew an outraged bellow from the Yan- 
kee’s front office: It thought it had Wil- 
son sewed up in a $10,000 deal before 
Veeck came around offering more. 

Formally, the Yankees submitted a pro- 
test to Baseball Commissioner Happy 
Chandler. Informally, they accused Veeck 
of operating “unethically.” For that, 
Veeck said, he might sue them. Observers 
suspected he might be more interested 
in running them some day, 





Switeh: After winning a fight, world’s taeda Aanaten "Rinty 
Monaghan usually sings “When Irish Eyes Are Smiling.” Floored 
four times in losing a nontitle bout with Terry Allen in London 
last week, he switched over to “I'm Always Chasing Rainbows.” 


Newsweek 
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Danny Makes History 


-by JOHN LARDNER 


ANNY GARDELLA, who played base- 
D ball briefly for the New York 
Giants during the war years, was no 
Tris Speaker. Sometimes he fielded the 
ball with his chest or his skull instead 
of his hands. Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, who played the game in his 
youth, was probably as good as Danny. 
But who ever suspected that 
Danny was a match for Jus- 
tice Holmes at law? 

Last week Mr. Gardella, 
now working as an orderly 
in a hospital because organ- 
ized baseball barred him 
from all its leagues, became 
the first man in nearly 30 
years to throw a serious 
challenge at a Holmes de- 
cision on which the baseball 
industry has rested its peace of mind 
and its profits since 1922 

Danny is suing the baseball powers 
for $300,000. His suit was dismissed 
in Federal court last year, but the 
judge, Henry Goddard, murmured 
forebodingly that Gardella might have 
a point there. His own hands were 
tied, the judge said, by the Holmes 
decision. On Feb. 9 last the United 
States Court of Appeals made good 
this dark hint. It went to bat for Danny 
and ordered his suit to be tried. 

Judge Learned Hand said he thought 
baseball had better be studied again 
to see if it constituted interstate com- 
merce (Justice Holmes, in 1922, said 
it didn’t). Judge Jerome Frank said 
he thought the so-called reserve clause 
in the standard player contract, which 
Gardella is trying to break, is “some- 
thing resembling peonage of the base- 
ball player.” 


ASEBALL, Judge Frank went on, is a 
B “monopoly which, in its effects on 
ballplayers like the plaintiff, possesses 
characteristics shockingly repugnant to 
moral principles that . . . have been 
basic in America.” 

Baseball felt this punch. 

“Why,” barked High Commissioner 
Happy Chandler, one of the defend- 
ants, “if you call that peonage, then a 
lot of us would like to be in it.” 

Most of the other baseball leaders 
said “No comment” in cold, crisp tones 
and went into heavy conference. For 
years and years, in spite of the Holmes 
decision, the magnates have known 
that the system which has governed or- 





ganized baseball since 1880 is consid- 
ered by many a judge and private 
thinker to be illegal. 

Gardella (who was black-listed for 
playing in the outlaw Mexican League) 
is suing on the basis of that possible 
illegality. He is by no means the first 
to test it, but he is the first important 


cision. 

The reserve clause was 
fathered in 1879 by A. G. 
Mills, a lawyer and baseball 
tycoon. He also fathered the 
National Agreement of 
leagues, which makes base- 
ball in the United States a 
closed corporation. (He also, 
with A. G. Spalding’s help, 
established the myth that 
Doubleday invented baseball.) 

The reserve clause reserves the 
player to a certain club. He cannot 
deal with any other club until sold or 
traded. Many judges in court have 
called this arrangement legally un- 
sound because it lacks “mutuality.” In 
Chicago 30 years ago Federal Judge 
Bissell condemned it hotly, saying it 
made the player a “chattel.” In an 
earlier case a judge called the contract 
“harsh and inequitable.” The word 
peonage was used many times before 
Judge Frank used it last week. 


HE Holmes decision in 1922 ended 
T: long suit by the Baltimore club of 
the old Federal League against the Na- 
tional League et al. Holmes ruled that 
the NL could not be attacked under 
antitrust laws, because baseball was 
not commerce. 

“The transport [across state lines] is 
a mere incident, not the essential 
thing,” he wrote. “The exhibition, al- 
though made for money, would not be 
called trade or commerce in the com- 
monly accepted use of the words.” 

That, said Judge Hand last week, 
was before radio and television. 

Baseball in its own defense has al- 
ways said that players are well paid 
and that without the reserve clause all 
good players would cluster to a few 
rich clubs. Argument (2) has never 
been proved in practice, and of argu- 
ment (1) Judge Frank said last week: 
“Only the totalitarian-minded will be- 
lieve that higher pay excuses virtual 
slavery.” A warm, rich fight is in 
prospect. 


tester since the Holmes de-’ 
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Magnificent Death 


Arthur Miller’s “Death of a Salesman” 
is a truly fine play. In every department ° 
the production comes close to perfection. 
But any appraisal returns to the signifi- 
Miller has written a vivid, 
emotion-shattering, and deeply moving 
play that ranks with the best in con- 
temporary American drama. 

Unlike the young playwright of 1947 
who won the Critics Circle Award with 
his eloquent if ultimately contrived “All 
My Sons,” Miller currently eschews so- 
cial significance to explore the hopes and 
frustrations, the sins and loyalties and 
brief pleasures of a very ordinary middle- 
class American family. His hero is Willy 
Loman, a traveling salesman who covers 
New England territory from his two- 
storied home base in Brooklyn. 

When the play begins, the salesman is 
63 and on the eve of being discarded by 
the firm for which he has worked a life- 
time. There was a time when a smile 
and a shoeshine were Willy’s passport 
into any buyer’s office; the world was an 
oyster that belonged to the personable 
and the popular. Now, with his smile 
worn thin and his body grown gross, 
Willy’s world disintegrates in a realiza- 
tion of lost markets, unpaid bills, and a 
host of nonexistent friends. But the nag- 
ging worry that unsettles the precarious 
balance of his fatigued brain is the 
knowledge that his two stalwart sons are 
mediocrities and that Biff, the best-loved, 
is inexplicably antagonistic to his father. 

Leoking Back: Several times Willy 
is impelled to suicide, and in the end he 
succeeds in killing himself—but not be- 
fore a series of skillfully articulated flash- 
backs pick out the basic emotion and the 
significant crises of his inglorious tragedy. 
Here time and again is affirmed the un- 
assailable loyalty of his devoted wife and 
fully documented is the foolish, braggart 
wishful thinking he passes on to his sons 
as a way of life. Late in the play a cut- 
back to the night in Boston when a 
schoolboy Biff discovered a woman in 
Willy’s hotel room is offered as a belated 
and a trifle shaky explanation of his 
neurotic reaction to his father. 

Of a piece with the writing that makes 
Willy Loman one of our theater’s memo- 
rable tragic figures is Lee J. Cobb’s mag- 
nificent performance in the role. His 
embattled salesman is a powerful and up- 
setting creation, bombastic, footling, and 
immensely pathetic. As his bewildered 
wife, Mildred Dunnock gives the finest 
performance in her distinguished career 
Cast as the two sons Biff and Hap, 
Arthur Kennedy and Cameron Mitchell 
achieve a comparable level of excellence, 
and there are effective performances 
from Thomas Chalmers, Howard Smith, 
Alan Hewitt, and Don Keefer. 

Once again, as in “A Streetcar Named 
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Bob Golby 
Miss Dunnock and salesman Cobb 


Desire,” brilliant is the definitive word 
for Elia Kazan’s dynamic staging, and it 
is difficult to imagine either playwright 
or director functioning with the same 
facility in anything less inspired than Jo 
Mielziner’s complex, imaginative, single 
set. (DEATH OF A SALESMAN. An Elia 
Kazan production presented by Kermit 
Bloomgarden and Walter Fried.) 


The Son of Hell 


A little baffling in its complicated 
genealogies and rampant with blood-and- 
thundering, William Shakespeare’s “Rich- 
ard III” receives a somewhat unorthodox 
but eminently fair treatment at the hands 
of the enterprising and talented Richard 
Whorf, The actor, who plays the title 
role and also designed the sets and cos- 
tumes, has pruned and punctuated the 
tragedy in favor of fast, vigorous, and 
vociferous melodrama, The result, as ap- 
pearing on Broadway by way of the Bos- 
ton Repertory Association, is interesting 
Shakespeare and exciting theater. 

There is little room for subtlety in the 
diabolic villainy of Shakespeare’s crip- 
pled, hunchbacked Duke of Gloucester, 
and Whorf takes “the slave of nature and 
the son of hell” at his frightening face 
value. At the same time the actor’s obvi- 
ous delight in a role rich in attention- 
getting mannerisms and grand _ postur- 
ings is more than justified by his intelli- 
gent and eloquent reading of his lines. 

Further, Whorf has seen to it that the 
stunning procession of treachery and mur- 
ders that paved Richard’s tortuous path 
to the throne has been illuminated by 
the performances of a first-rate cast. Out- 
standing is Philip Bourneuf’s bland, sly. 


Newsweek 
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and personable Duke of Buckingham, and 
right behind him are the excellent char- 
acterizations of Grace Coppin, Polly 
Rowles, Frances Reid, and Will Kuluva. 
The production is successfully staged and 
designed to facilitate the action and clar- 
ify (in a degree, anyway) the weltering 
confusion of the Houses of Lancaster 
and York. (RicHarp III. Herman Levin, 
producer, Richard Barr, director. Rich- 
ard Whorf, sets and costumes.) 





Rogue From Paris 


Two of the five scenes of “My Name Is 
Aquilon” manage something of the Gallic 
gaiety that adapter Philip Barry undoubt- 
edly saw in the original French play by 


Jean Pierre Aumont. For the rest, the } j (—— AR" SS) 
comedy is a pretty trying whimsy about ‘ BELLOW. 
an excessively charming young man XY } 


as 








(played with a saving grace and amiabil- Pa = ii = ine (3 
ity by Aumont himself). In this case _— \ FINE CLUB 
Aumont the actor has only Aumont the ee DISTILLED DRY p 
dramatist (along with Barry) to blame % tl Paes 
that this ineffable character’s publicized G l N 

— attraction—particularly as exercised on ‘ i bi 

‘bb the susceptible ladies of a wealthy Paris oz 
household—is something less than devas- 

word tating on the far side of the footlights. The preference for this gin for 

nd. it The Theater Guild has given the play aa 

yright : —— rye gen —_ all uses, and particularly in 

same y Valentina an astillo), and under —. . 

an Jo Robert B. Sinclair’s expert direction Au- Dry Martini cocktails, ae be 

single mont, Lawrence Fletcher, Arlene Fran- ; attributed to its delicately 

| Elia cis, Donald Hanmer, and the others give ' 4\ : 

‘ermit thoroughly engaging performances. The E \ & i . harmonized flavors and blandness. 


best news of the evening, however, is 
Lilli Palmer (wife of Rex Harrison), who ee: ' Bellows E Company 
makes her American stage debut with a < : ea 


; age ; IMPORTERS AND WINE MERCHANTS 
poised and charming impersonation of 


ESTABLISHED 1830 


icated the heroine of a generally unrewarding \ | New York* - Colorado Springs + Chicago 
j-and- _ play. (My Name Is Aguiton. The The- : se 

“Rich- ater Guild. Theresa Helburn and Law- 4 ‘ a 
hodox rence Langner, producers. Robert B. Sin- ; TM 0 our building at 67 East 52nd Street. 
hands clair, director. Stewart Chaney, sets.) : 

ichard 

e title ° ° 

- Sore Bridal-Night Murder 

ad the 


New Stages, Inc., which launched its 
s, and second season with Jean-Paul Sartre’s 
as ap- “The Victors” (NEwswEEK, Jan. 10), 


e Bos- continues its commendable deviation from 

resting the commercial-theater norm with the 
Richard L. O’Connell-James Graham- 

in the Lujan adaptation of the late Federico 

S$ crip: Garcia Lorca’s “Blood Wedding.” 

icester, In addition to the gratitude it deserves 

ire and for giving the New York theatergoer 

ig face a chance to see the work of the Spanish 

s obvi- poet, the Bleecker Street group is to be 

ention- congratulated on a colorful if uneven 

postur- fusing of folkways, dance, and music. 

intelli: The result is a compelling lyric drama 

lines. of a star-crossed wedding and a bride 
hat the who deserted the bridegroom for her 

ad mur- lover and then saw the two kill each 

- rc other before the dawn. (BLoop WEDDING. j 
ited by 


New Stages, Inc. Boris Tumarin, director. 
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Indiana 


INDIANA DEPT. OF COMMERCE AND 


PUBLIC RELATIONS... DEPT. N-43 
STATE HOUSE + INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


offers 
Industry— 


> Distribution-- 
The U. S. center of population 


is in Indiana. 


> Transportation-- 


The greatest concentration of 
railroad facilities and improved 
highways to be found in any 
area of similar size in the world. 


° 
> Production 
ene,¢ 

Facilities-- 
The world’s largest steel pro- 
ducing plant, sheet and tin mill, 
cement and oil refinery, as well 
as 8,000 industries making a vast 
variety of parts and materials. 


> Labor Adaptability -- 


Indiana ranks at the top for lit- 
eracy. Highly skilled, intelligent, 
co-operative workers available. 


> Fair Tax Structure-- 


Indiana, with an unencum- 
bered surplus of more than 
$50,000,000, has no indebted- 
ness. No-tax penalty on enter- 
prise. 


> State Co-operation-- 


Indiana industries receive excel- 
lent co-operation from public 
officials and civic groups. 


INDIANA, Your Logical 


Industrial Location 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET giving 
facts and figures you'll want, sent 
promptly and without obligation. 
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RPMs Gone Mad 


Columbia and Capitol took their turn 
at bat last week; RCA Victor comes up 
this week. And so it has gone since Jan- 
uary, when RCA Victor announced that 
its new records would spin at 45 revo- 
lutions per minute (NEWSWEEK, Jan. 17). 
Since Columbia for six months had been 
marketing a new record which revolved 
at 334 rpm (NEwswEEk, June 28, 1948), 
conflict was inevitable. And as predicted, 
the Battle of the RPMs is go- 


MUSIC 





ing the normal spindle and retarding 
speed to 45 rpm. 

> This week RCA Victor announced 
more definite plans for its future. The 
new records and the new players are to 
reach the market around April 1—price 
as yet unannounced. The disks—6% 
inches in diameter as opposed to Colum- 
bia’s family of 12-, 10-, and 7-inch LPs— 
are to be pressed in seven colors: ruby 
red for classical, midnight blue for semi- 
classical, jet black for popular, “lemon- 
drop yellow” for children’s, grass green 





ing to get worse instead of 
better. 

The biggest and most re- 
cent developments: 
> Capitol last week lined up 
with RCA Victor and an- 
nounced it was going into 45 
rpm. Mercury had previously 
joined Columbia in 33% rpm. 
Decca, thus far, is strictly 
fence sitting, with no indica- 
tion of how, when, and if it 
will jump. 
> Columbia last week called 
a press conference. It left an 
over-all impression on the re- 
porters who attended that 
Columbia would do or die 
with 33%. Nearly 600,000 
LP players had been bought, 
said Edward Wallerstein, 
board chairman, and nearly 
2,000,000 LP records had 
been sold. These LP Micro- 
groove records, he said, “are 
certain to outlast any confu- 
sions of a ‘record war—a 














‘war’ which Columbia Rec- 
ords has not initiated and in 
which it cannot be defeated.” 
> At the same press conference a new 
gadget for converting the conventional 
78 rpm turntables was exhibited. Called 
a Micro-Verter, it consists of a smaller 
planetary turntable, with ball-bearing 
differential—which is placed over the reg- 
ular spindle. An Astatic pickup is placed 
on the opposite side of the turntable base 
from the regular tone arm. To achieve 
33% rpm, a lever catches against a switch 
bar and slows down the planetary mech- 
anism. The Micro-Verter lists at $24.95 
and does away with the need for a sepa- 
rate LP player to be jacked into old sets. 
At least twelve major manufacturers are 
already making new sets equipped to 
handle both 33% and 78 rpm. A few are 
even making provisions for all three 
speeds—33%, 45, and 78 rpm. The prob- 
lem connected with adaptation for the 
forthcoming RCA Victor record, how- 
ever, is that it is designed for RCA’s new 
rapid changer, which operates from the 
spindle, and thus has an over-size center 
hole. For converting old sets, therefore, 
a different player will have to be jacked 
in or another gadget devised for enlarg- 


Trudi Berger—N. Y. Times 


As a cartoonist views the record scramble 


for Western, sky blue for international, 
and cerise for folk music. For reasons 
known only to a board of color and de- 
sign experts, these hues are supposed to 
represent “the psychological and esthetic 
color connotation of the type of music 
represented.” 


Significance-- 

There appears to be only one point 
held in common by both Columbia and 
RCA Victor: The public will decide 
which system will win in the long run. 
But what worries all concerned is wheth- 
er Operation RPM will be a technical 
success—only to see its patient, the pub- 
lic, drop dead from utter confusion and 
expense. 

And signs of buyer resistance have 
been piling up. Some big dealers have 
closed out their record departments. 
Others are cutting prices drastically. Co- 
lumbia claims that its LP record saved a 
flagging market, that January was ter- 
rific, and that February is going better. 
RCA Victor is sure that things will get 
better when its new product hits the 
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market. But the fact remains that 1948 
was way off the all-time sales high hit in 
1947 when 325,000,000 disks were sold. 
And nobody wants to see a return to the 
miseries of the early 30s, when an all- 
time low of 10,000,000 records dribbled 
across the counters, 


Out of the West 


Two symphonies west of the Missis- 
sippi stole the downbeat from their East- 
ern rivals last week with world premiéres 
of unusual interest. The Portland (Ore.) 
Symphony presented a concert version 
of an as yet unperformed opera; the St. 
Louis Symphony, a concerto for an instru- 
ment not usually associated with sym- 
phonic music. 

At Portland: On Feb. 7, the Port- 
land Auditorium was filled with more 
white ties and tails, gowns and furs than 
had been seen since the old days at the 
opera house. One wing of the auditorium 
(the side sections under the balconies 
are usually closed off) had to be opened 
to accommodate the crowd who came to 
hear the world premiére of David Tam- 
kin’s opera “The Dybbuk,” arranged in a 
concert version for the Portland Sym- 
phony under Werner Janssen and with 
the tenor Jan Peerce as soloist. 

Although the work was finished in 1932 
by Tamkin and his brother Alex, who 


wrote the opera’s libretto after S. Anski’s . 


celebrated Jewish play, “The Dybbuk,” 
it has never been presented in operatic 
form. A Hollywood composer (he worked 
on the scores for such films as “Naked 
City” and “The Egg and I’), Tamkin was 
born in Portland. So in honor of his tri- 
umphal homecoming and of the brilliant 
performance given his work by Peerce 
and Janssen, he gave the Portland Sym- 
phony Society $500. 

At St. Louis: The musical stir in St. 
Louis was also partly created by a local 
boy—Jack Conner, born in University 
City, a St. Louis suburb, and currently a 
member of the St. Louis Symphony’s per- 
cussion section. A specialist on drums, 
xylophone, and vibraphone, Conner felt 
the need for serious music for displaying 
his talents. Hence, in May 1947, he com- 
missioned Darius Milhaud, one _ of 
France’s greatest contemporary compos- 
ers, to write a work for his instruments. 
The result: the world premiére on Feb. 12 
of Milhaud’s “Concerto for Vibraphone 
and Xylophone” with the St. Louis Sym- 
phony under Vladimir Golschmann, star- 
ring Jack Conner. 

Now 34, Conner was brought up by an 
aunt who was a piano teacher, Listening 
in another room, young Jack would beat 
out the rhythm of their practice pieces 
with a pencil, spoon, or anything handy. 
He began to study the drums when he 
was 10 and was in a band by the time 
he was 12, Until he joined the symphony 
this season, his specialty had been jazz. 
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Parking in crowded shopping dis- 
tricts is one of our most serious traffic 
and safety problems. Lack of park- 
ing space drives customers away and 
causes more congestion and acci- 
dents. Yet available parking lot 
space in most business sections is 
inadequate. 


The only practical solution to this 
problem is multi-story parking ga- 
rages. Civic leaders, public officials 
and businessmen in more and more 
cities are turning to concrete park- 
ing garages like the three examples 
shown at the right. 


They provide several parking 
levels on the same ground area one 
parking lot would occupy. And be- 
ing concrete, they are firesafe, dura- 
ble and economical. 


Like parking garages, houses, 
apartments, schools, hospitals, fac- 
tories, farm improvements and other 
concrete structures are firesafe. Con- 
crete can’t burn! Maintenance cost 
is low, too. Concrete is sturdy and 
enduring. And it serves econom- 
ically. It is true low-annual-cost 
construction. 


Write for free illustrated folder, 
“No Parking—W hat Does This Sign 
Mean to You!” Distributed only in 
the United States and Canada. 


THIS SIGN WON’T 


... Spoil your Shopping 
...Waste your Time 
...Drive away Business 


IF YOUR CITY HAS 


GOA [ad 


PARKING GARAGES 





City owned and operated 800-car park- 
ing garage, Bluefield, W. Va. Financed 
by self-liquidating revenue bonds. 





Buffum's Department Store autoport, Long 
Beach, Calif., parks 250 cars on five levels. 
Basement is used for merchandise storage. 





A 400-car, 3-level concrete parking 
garage built by the Kaufmann Depart- 
ment Store in Pittsburgh's busy triangle. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
Dept. A2c-63, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement and 
concrete ... through scientific research and engineering field work 


$1 
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of 

American 
Whiskies 





FP Ss. Also available in 


this handsome, square 
decanter personalized with 
three golden initials. 










QYrare Blended Wt hiskey Vo. 


A SCHENLEY MARK OF MERIT WHISKEY. (@opem 
86 PROOF, 624/2% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. Ja 
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French Grandma Moses 


Leonard Slater, a NEWSWEEK roving 
correspondent, recently surveyed the art 
colonies along the French Riviera and 
was especially struck by the attention 
now being paid to one artist. Slater's 
story, which arrived last week: 


The Riviera even has a Grandma Moses 
it can call its own. She is a 55-year-old 
housewife named Emilienne Delacroix 
who began to paint “primitives” only two 
years ago. So rapid has been her rise to 
fame that as many as twenty American, 
French, Belgian, and Swiss tourists come 
to see her at work on a sunny Sunday. 
She has sold 21 canvases to European and 
American buyers (total earnings, 350,- 
000 francs), and an autographed photo 
of Tyrone Power is among her posses- 
sions. After months of negotiating, a Paris 
gallery now has Madame’s promise of a 
one-woman show in April. A previous 
plan for a show in January fell through 
when Madame sold all her canvases dur- 
ing the pre-Christmas rush. 

A large, impassive woman who claims 
she has always had an urge to “make 
things out of earth,” Mme. Delacroix has 
never had a lesson in her life. During the 
score of years she lived in St. Paul, an 





ART 





ancient walled town long known as an 
artists’ colony, she never showed any in- 
terest in painting—never, that is, until 
1947. But one morning in March of that 
year, as her husband tells it (he is André 
Debernard, a waiter at the Colombe d’Or, 
a St. Paul inn famous as an artists’ rendez- 
vous), she woke up and announced that 
she had dreamed she was a great painter. 
“I'm going to try it,” she declared. 
Loeal Leeale: From a Scottish artist 
living in St. Paul Mme. Delacroix (her 
maiden name, in honor of her career) got 
a set of oils in exchange for a shirt she had 
made. In a few hours she had finished her 
first work—a still life of a bouquet of 
flowers. Her husband showed it to some 
of the artists who frequented the Co- 
lombe d’Or, and they were encouraging. 
Tiring of still life after a while, Madame 
tried a few jungle scenes but gave them 
up to concentrate on scenes she knew: 
local events like carnivals, weddings, fu- 
nerals, fishing in the Mediterranean, and 
interiors of old stone houses in St. Paul. 
She also gave up mixing her colors, 
having found that mixing often dulled 
them, and began applying paint thicker 
and thicker. Her belief is that figures don’t 
“look right” without a third-dimensional 
effect, which she now achieves with 
paint as much as half an inch thick. 
Last summer Mme. Delacroix made her 


Betty Slater 


Mme. Delacroix and one of her “primitives”: “I don’t listen to anyone” 


Newsweek 
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first sale to Edgar Morin, a well-known 
French journalist, who later ordered three 
more paintings. Jacques Prevert, French 
poet and scenarist (“Les Enfants du 
Paradis”) bought one, and a visiting 
American gallery owner a third. When 
Tyrone Power vacationed in St. Paul, he 
and Linda Christian (now his wife) made 
daily visits to Madame’s home to watch 
her at work and then bought five paint- 
ings. Clark Gable bought two, and Ed- 
ward G. Robinson two also. 

But despite her meetings with Holly- 
wood stars Mme. Delacroix says that the 
most auspicious visitor was Picasso, For 
him, she lined up all her paintings out 
of doors. The master walked up and 
down surveying them, then turned to her 
and said: “The person who painted 
these really feels the music in life. You 
have something here, all your own.” 

No Big Ideas: Mme. Delacroix was 
born in Chalet Loiret, a village about 50 
miles from Paris. At 16 she went to work 
in a rubber factory, where her father was 
also employed. Shortly after the first 
world war she married André. In 1923 
André, who had been gassed at Cambrai, 
was ordered south for his health. They 
settled in St. Paul, where Madame kept 
house, raised a daughter (now married 
to a carnival concessionaire), and did 
dressmaking to bolster the family income. 

So far, she has used the money earned 
by her paintings to buy bedding and other 
necessities. She would also like to have 
her house painted, since it has never been 
done in the fifteen years she has lived in 
it. When asked if she planned to get an 
electric refrigerator, Madame shrugged 
her shoulders. “I have no big ideas like 
that,” she said. The house has no running 
water. 

Her method of painting is simple. She 
works from a crude sketch on wrapping 
paper. This she copies on raw canvas. 
Then, with the canvas lying flat on an old 
table, she gets to work—standing. Her 
left elbow rests on the table for support, 
and she begins firmly at the top and 
works methodically down. The only ex- 
ceptions to her top-to-bottom rule are the 
figures. She puts them on last. She never 
steps back to look at her work until it is 
completed. Nor does she look at the work 
of other artists. She uses her oils straight 
from the tube, squeezing them into tins 
which she ranges around her canvas. She 
paints by merely scooping up a gob on a 
brush and plastering it into place. 

Madame is amenable to suggestions on 
subjects from customers. She _ readily 
agreed when one buyer specified a paint- 


ing which included a train, a railroad sta- 


tion, and a shooting gallery (her spe- 
cialty). But she is not interested in theo- 
ries of art or any intellectual discussions 
of her work. “I don’t,” she says languidly, 
“listen to anyone, and I don’t ask any- 
one’s advice.” 
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MUNG. PVE JUST FINISHED | 


THREE DAYS’ WORK IN 


“And there’s nothing to it...thanks to my new 


Remington Rand machine. It’s so much faster! 


“Those days when we stayed late and scrambled 
to get out statements and checks are gone forever. 
Now when it’s payroll time we're all caught up 
on accounts receivable and payables. I never 
knew accounting records could be turned out so 


quickly and easily. 


“But you should have heard what the boss said 
yesterday. He figures these new bookkeeping 
machines will pay for themselves in a matter of 
months. No more overtime...no more tired girls 
getting on each other’s nerves...no more com- 
plaints about overdue work from upstairs. We're 
saving so much time that two of the girls are now 


doing work we've never before been able to get at. 


“Yes ... we're actually doing three days’ book- 
keeping in two... and I'll bet these machines 


will do the same for you.” 
Why not call your local Remington Rand man 


today? Or write Remington Rand Inc., Depart- 
ment NE-2, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10. 








Completely electrified . . . autorhatic 
tabulations, computations and car- 
riage return . . . balances computed 
and printed automatically. 


Forms inserted, collated and aligned 
in one simple operation...your 
writing line is completely visible at 
any position of the carriage. 





Finger-grooved, organ type keys re- 
spond with uniform impressions to 
any touch... posting is a cinch on 
this new, simplified keyboard. 





Lucite cover plate magnifies register 
totals for easier reading and tran- 
scribing... registers quickly reposi- 
tioned for new applications. 











ASSASSIN 


A Drinker of Hashish! 





N eleventh century Persia, a secret order 
was founded by Hassan ben Sabbah, in- | 
dulging in the use of ‘the Oriental drug 
hashish, and, when under its influence, in 
the practice of secret murder. The murderous 
drinker of hashish came to be called hashash 
in the Arabic and from that origin comes our 
English word assassin! 

There is an amazing little story about the | 
formation of this word, as well as of many 
thousands of other commonly used made | 
words, all brought to you in 


“The Supreme pbuthority” | 
Webster’s New International | 
Dictionary, Second Edition 


“The MERRIAM - Webster 


Word origins are a 

famous feature of the 

Merriam - Webster. 

This great reference 

book goes far beyond 

ordinary conceptions 

of a dictionary. It is 

truly the greatest 

single volume of in- 
formation eyer pub- 

lished! Ic has 3,350 

ages, illustrations 

or 12,000 terms, and 

a total of 600,000 en- 

tries — 122,000 more 

than in any other dic- 

tionary. It is equiva- 

lent in type matter to 

a 15-volume encyclo- 

pedia. 207 experts in 

every field of knowl- 

edge contributed. It 

is ‘The Supreme Au- 
thority’’ in courts, 
schools, newspapers, 
business’ and government 
offices—the only unabridged 
dictionary completely revised 
and rewritten in three decades, 
See it at your bookseller’s. Mail coupon for free | 
booklet, ‘Interesting Origins of English Words.’’ 


G. & C. Merriam Co., Publishers, 
Springfield 2, Mass. 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee a 
FREE — Illustrated Booklet of Word Origins § 


G. & C. Merriam Co., Dept. 229 5 

Springfield 2, Mass. 

Please send me your free illustrated booklet, i 
“Interesting Origins of English Words.’’ Also t 

send me more information about Webster’s 

New International Dictionary, Second Edition. 


Name 


Address... . 4 


i 
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The world’s shorthand champion, Martin J. Dupraw, tries revised Gregg* 


Peeled Pothooks 


In the last 2,000 years busy minds and 
hands have contrived about 1,000 sys- 
tems of shorthand. Although some sages 
date its beginnings from the Egyptians or 
perhaps from the fifth-century B.C. his- 
torian Xenophon, most authorities credit 
Cicero’s freedman Tiro, who jotted down 
abbreviated Ciceronian orations, with the 
first organized shorthand system. 

The “Tironian system” survived for 
centuries. St. Augustine was an enthusi- 
ast, likewise St. Jerome, who employed 
ten shorthand secretaries. As Latin lost 
its predominance as worldwide language, 
Tiro’s system fell into disuse by the ninth 
century—only to spring up as “brief 
writing” in fifteenth-century England. 

In 1588 Dr. Timothy Bright published 
a volume whose title sounds almgst mod- 
ern—“Characterie: an Arte of Shorte, 
Swifte, and Secrete Writing by Charac- 
ter.” The prolific Samuel Pepys kept his 
diary by the shorthand rules which 
Thomas Shelton invented about 1630. 

Tire to Gregg: Modern methods 
stem largely from two nineteenth-century 
British giants who still dominate the 
field. Isaac Pitman introduced a radically 
different system in 1837 with his “steno- 
graphic sound hand,” geometrically 
formed phonetic symbols and abbrevi- 
ations. But in 1888 John Robert Gregg 
came out with “light-line phonography,” 
which seeks to follow the longhand pat- 
tern of writing and hence has more 
curved symbols than Pitman’s. 

Of all the American schools which 
teach the subject today, 99 per cent use 
the Gregg method. More than 20,000,000 
people have studied it since 1888. But 
its mortality rates are high. A recent 
survey of schools in Pittsburgh, for ex- 


ample, showed that 60 per cent of all 
shorthand students fell by the wayside 
before completing courses. 

Dr. Gregg began major revisions in his 
system before his death last year (NEws- 
WEEK, March 8, 1948). With his associ- 
ates Louis A. Leslie and Charles E. 
Zoubek, he hoped to cut down on the 
learner’s memory burden by eliminating 
some rules, characters, and abbreviations. 

Gregg to Simplicity: Last week at 
Teachers College in New York, Leslie 
and Zoubek announced that revisions 
were complete—the first change in Gregg 
method for twenty years and the most 
drastic of its life. Leslie pointed out that 
417 symbols had been pruned, 66 “word 
endings” and “beginnings” and the high- 
speed “reversing principle” discarded, 
and 26 rules, many exceptions, and 300 
abbreviations thrown out. “Where it used 
to take 100 class periods to learn the 
rules,” he said, “it will now take 54 or 
less . . . Now practically all words are 
written in their entirety, and . . . today 
the complete Gregg alphabet can be pre- 
sented in two lessons.” 

Leslie and Zoubek feel that the new 
method will make reading back from 
notes much easier. There will be more to 
write—but less to memorize. As Zoubek 
puts it, “we have taken the burden off 
the mind and put it on the hand.” The 
new system will not affect already trained 
stenographers but only those who start 
courses after April 1, when four new 
Gregg textbooks will be ready. Later the 
revisions will be included in Gregg sys- 
tem adaptations of French, Spanish, Ger- 
man, Irish (Erse), Portuguese, Italian, 
Siamese, Chinese, Japanese, Russian, 
Polish, Afrikaans, Tagalog, and Esperanto. 





*Dupraw wrote: “Dear Friend, It is a great pleas- 
ure to open a credit account for you, I have per- 
sonally instructed . 
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Before choosing any printing paper... 





ok at feuclenit 


Look at Levelcoat... 
for brightness 


You'll see the kind of surface that 
brings out color printing in brilliant, 
flashing beauty . . . makes lines of 
type sharp, clear, distinct. For the 
“brightness” quality is skillfully 
blended-in throughout every step in 
the manufacture of Levelcoat paper 
.. concluding with Kimberly-Clark’s 
special “lustre-coating” process. 


Look at Levelcoat... 
for smoothness 


Compare its swar-smooth surface 
with the paper you are now using. 
Test Levelcoat on your delicate print- 
ing jobs. Discover how this smoother 
texture can improve the quality of 
your printing. And remember that 
Levelcoat is precision-coated with 
the finest of “face-powder” clays 
to give such perfect performance. 


Look at Levelcoat... 
for printability 


Vitally important to performance on 
the press is the quality of pick- 
\ resistance...in which Levelcoat ex- 
cels. Yet this is but one of many 
features which help prevent expen- 


Ses sive stoppages. That’s why Levelcoat 
- Illustrated here is a typical use of Levelecoat, not 1S such a favorite —for trouble-free 


a performance means lower cost to ad- 
ve. lisers, better returns for printers. 









2 ilaiait Levelcoat printing papers are 
CLE CO made in these grades: Trufect*, 
PRINTING PAPERS Multifect*, and Rotofect*, 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION, NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
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Siren Montez 


It is reported that when Seymour 
Nebenzal finished “Siren of Atlantis” al- 
most two years ago he looked at it and 
decided that the public would find his 
million-dollar dramatization of Pierre 
Benoit’s novel “too philosophical.” 

As it stands now, the reshot version 
can hardly be accused of philosophic in- 
dulgence; for that matter, even the action 
content is nominal and subordinated to 
the movie’s major interest, which is the 








f SANA) 
Lustful lady: Maria Montez 


exploitation of Maria Montez’s affinity for 
striking and revealing costumes. 

Miss Montez is Antinea, the Queen of 
Atlantis, which, it turns out, isn’t really 
submerged and lost but just hiding smug- 
ly in the rocky fastness of the Sahara’s 
Hoggar Mountains, only a short trek from 
a Foreign Legion outpost. There is am- 
ple evidence that Antinea’s beauty drives 
men mad and further evidence that when 
the lustful lady discards her lovers, she 
has them embalmed, gold-plated, and 
tastefully disposed about the palace. 

Into this doubly lost civilization come 
two Legionnaire comrades (Jean Pierre 
Aumont, Dennis O’Keefe) in search of a 
missing archeologist who has already 
lcved and lost and been duly processed 
for posterity, What happens to the two 
friends after this discovery is anticlimac- 
tic; it is also foolish and soporific except 
When Antinea is dressing for the kill. 
(SmREN OF ATLANTIS. United Artists. 
Seymour Nebenzal, producer. Gregg G. 
Tallas, director.) 


Unlucky Benny 


In “The Lucky Stiff,” radio comedian 
Jack Benny’s first chore as a film pro- 
ducer, Brian Donlevy is ostensibly cast 
as a lawyer, But his principal activities 
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seem to involve drinking rye in a local 
night club, mooning over Dorothy La- 
mour who happens to sing there, and oc- 
casionally calling up his devoted secre- 
tary (Claire Trevor) to rush him another 
$1,500 pin money. He is finally galva- 
nized into some semblance of legal activi- 
ty when the night-club owner turns up 
shot and Miss Lamour turns up in the 
vicinity of the corpse with a smoking 
you-know-what in her hand. Miss La- 
mour consequently finds herself in a try- 
ing position with the law, and Donlevy 
is forced to visit several new bars in the 
course of unearthing the real malefactors. 

Several more corpses follow, but none 
of them seem to have more than a pass- 
ing connection with a painfully involved 
story. The best that can be said of this 
mail-order whodunit is that Miss Trevor 
is as funny as a routine script allows her 
to be, and Miss Lamour sings once in a 
while. (THe Lucky St1rr. United Artists. 
Jack Benny, producer. Lewis R. Foster, 
director.) 


Deadly Secret 


A mystery melodrama of the type that 
goes in more for underlying motives and 
cute detective work than for plain blood- 
on-the-carpet rough stuff, “A Woman’s 
Secret” grapples pretentiously amidst 
endless flashbacks with the reasons be- 
hind the attempted murder of a pretty 
young night-club singer, only to reveal 
at long last that there couldn’t be any 
reasons at all since the shooting was 
actually accidental. 

This one moment of violence is scarce- 
ly helped by a Svengali-ish motif. Marian 
(Maureen O’Hara) is a smash hit in 
Broadway musicals until some exotic form 
of laryngitis ruins her voice for good. 
Then a stage-struck country waif (Gloria 
Grahame) conveniently faints on a pro- 
ducer’s doorstep and turns out to have a 
voice as good as Marian’s used to be. 

Enviously making the waif an exten- 
sion of her own frustrated ego, Marian 
launches her on one of those shooting- 
star careers that seldom happen outside 
the movies. But just when the girl be- 
comes the toast of New York’s night clubs 
and then decides to stop singing in favor 
of a life of her own, she gets shot. From 
there on it is somewhat difficult to under- 
stand why Marian stubbornly insists she 
put a Luger bullet into her reluctant 
protégé when she really didn’t. 

Melvyn Douglas as Marian’s accom- 
panist and Jay C. Flippen as a slow but 
sure police inspector with a wife (Mary 
Philips) who enjoys sleuthing do their 
best to bring this confused business into 
focus. But Miss Grahame, who unfortu- 
nately gets shot in the first reel, is the 
only member of the cast who makes it 
worth a second glance. (A Woman’s 
SecrET. RKO. Herman J. Mankiewicz, 
producer. Nicholas Ray, director.) 


























THE AUTOMATIC FIREMEN 


Does Insurance Compensate? 


Insurance pays only for loss of physical 
property. It does NOT pay for lost pro- 
duction, lost business, cancelled contracts 
or HUMAN LIVEs. 
GLOBE Sprinklers absolutely eliminate 
ALL losses due to FIRE. 
GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 
Wew York, Chicago, Philadelph tn nearly all principal cities 
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when you 
“look it up in Newsweek” 


use the Newsweek 


indispensable to Educators and Librarians 
or anyone who keeps a Newsweek file! 


The Newsweek Index saves time, 
trouble and temper. Easy “A to 
Z” arrangement, by subject and 
name, plus cross references, gives 
you a quick check on past, im- 
portant events. Covers both edi- 
torial and advertising content for 
six months. July 5th 1948 to 
December 27th 1948 issue now 
available. Only $1.50. 


Order From Newsweek Index Dept. (X-2) 
152 West 42nd St., New York 18, N.- Y. 
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SEE THE POWERFUL 
5-H. P. GRAVELY— 


mA the world’s finest, yet most 
=) moderately priced Garden 
j Tractor. Complete line of 
exclusively designed power 
tools for every Garden, 
Lawn and Field job. 


GRAVELY MOTOR PLOW & CULTIVATOR CO 
269 DUNBAR, W. VA. 
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Duranty’s Stalin 


“I like old Joe. He’s a decent fellow 
but he’s a prisoner of the Politburo.” 
This quip of President Truman, made 
from a train platform at Eugene, Ore., 
last June, caused an international ripple 
of excitement. It was recalled last De- 
cember when, speaking at Kansas City, 
Mr. Truman intimated that because of 
this “imprisonment” certain Russians, 
perhaps “old Joe” himself, were being 
stymied in their desire “to have an un- 
derstanding with us.” 

Walter Duranty, the now venerable 
dean of Russian correspondents who still 
writes as he pleases, in his fascinating 
“Stalin & Co.” disagrees with the Pres- 
ident, especially about that “prisoner” 
business. “If I were asked to summarize 
the cardinal characteristics of the Polit- 
buro today in one phrase,” he writes, 
“I should answer, ‘Unity and loyalty to 
Stalin’.” 

Duranty, of course, has not been be- 
hind the Iron Curtain since shortly be- 
fore Pearl Harbor, and presumably his 
contacts with the Soviet Union are not 
as direct as those of Mr. Truman. But 
Duranty was resident correspondent in 
Russia for The New York Times for 
thirteen years; his firsthand articles on 
Stalinism won him a Pulitzer Prize in 
1932, and his interest in the Russian 
experiment which began with his cov- 
erage of the Hoover Relief Administra- 
tion in 1920 has never lessened. Duranty 
has known and interviewed many mem- 
bers of the Politburo, and to his own 
personal knowledge he has added 
months of intense research. His book is 
probably as authoritative and objective as 
any about this all-powerful political en- 
tity that could be written today. 

Background: “Stalin & Co.” is sub- 
titled “The Politburo—the Men Who Run 
Russia.” The first eight brief, penetrat- 
ing chapters trace the history of this 
powerful and important conclave. 

Always friendly to Stalin and what 


BOOKS 








he believes are 
Stalin’s aims, Du- 
ranty cuts through 
the fog that has for 
so long covered the 
great Trotsky-Sta- 
lin feud. He is par- 
ticularly convinc- 
ing in his picture 
of the great gains 
that have been 
made since Stalin 
assumed the power 
left by Lenin. Unlike so many other com- 
mentators on Soviet Russia, Duranty 
never forgets the straits Russia was in 
before the revolution. If he is exploring 
old ground, he makes it still seem like 
an adventure as he tells about the build- 
ing of the great dams, the subways, the 
industrialization, and the collectivization 
of the farms. 

Foreground: The remainder of the 
book is mostly devoted to presenting 
brilliant pen portraits of those who Du- 
ranty says were, and he insists still are, 
“Stalin’s Men.” Duranty points out that 
Lenin knew his Politburo was “composed 
of potentially hostile elements, full of ca- 
bals and rivalries.” Not so with Stalin, 
he says. Molotoff and Voroshiloff, he 
shows, have been Stalin’s “partners, 
friends, and henchmen” for more than 
80 years, from their old days in the revo- 
lutionary underground. 

The others—Kaganovich, the genius of 
heavy industry; Andreyeff, the holder 
of the “party line” at home; Zhdanoff, 
until his death last September, the hold- 
er of the “line” abroad; Mikoyan, the di- 
rector of foreign trade; Krushcheff, boss 
of the Ukraine; Malenkoff, arbiter of the 
Secretariat; Beria, wielder of the “puni- 
tive arm”; and Voznesensky, director of 
State Planning—all are members of the 
Politburo because Stalin put them there. 

The three “candidate members’”— 
Shvernik, leader of the labor unions; Bul- 
ganin, in charge of national defense; and 
Kosygin, the watcher of financial affairs 
—are also Stalin’s men. 


a 


Duranty 
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Says Duranty: “Strangely enough, 
these two points [unity and loyalty to 
Stalin] are frequently questioned by 
American writers and commentators who 
gloat over quarrels in the Politburo and 
Stalin’s failing grasp. They seem to for- 
get that Stalin, the master politician, 
handpicked each of these men and 
trained them and welded them into a 
close interlocking group by the force of 
his own personality and their mutual in- 
terests.” This last, Duranty stresses 
throughout. (Statin & Co.: Tue Potrr- 
BURO—THE MEN Wuo Run Russia. By 
Walter Duranty. 261 pages. Sloane. $3.) 


Woe Is Waugh 


In the current (February) issue of the 
Book-of-the-Month Club News, Bernard- 
ine Kielty thus takes a lusty swipe at 
Evelyn Waugh and his recent undersized 
satire of which Americans bought 51,000 
copies: 

“*The Loved One,’ which ridicules 
America from start to finish, was written 
for the British public (lest they make the 
mistake of overestimating us) .. . For 
the focal point of his satire, Mr. Waugh 
chose a California institution, the most 
vulgar possible, definitely and narrowly 
local, and as remote from most Americans 
as from Britishers or Icelanders. He 
padded his novel with generalities about 
the customs of this country at large, by 
way of confusion, and presented the job 
to his people. No one, even in the Krem- 
lin, could have chosen to do worse by us.” 

Americans now have a chance to have 
revenge on Waugh by exercising their 
good taste in ignoring his latest flat, 
flabby, and on the whole fraudulent, new 
satire “Scott-King’s Modern Europe.” 
This brief and boring essay originally 
appeared as “A Sojourn in Neutralia” in 
Cosmopolitan magazine. Its entire 89 
pages are now offered the public at $2 
a copy. 

Unlike that other British satire on to- 
talitarianism, George Orwell’s “Animal 
Farm,” Evelyn Waugh’s trivial contri- 
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At Zhdanoff’s funeral, Stalin and his friends: Molotoff, Stalin, Malenkoff, Popoff, Beria, Voznesensky, Kaganovich, 
Voroshiloff, Kuznetsoff, Mikoyan, Govoroff, Andreyeff, Shvernik, and Kosygin 
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Only YOUR Help Can 


we the United States countless families are distressed and 
burdened by the suffering and expense that come with advanced 
cancer. 

The National Cancer Foundation is the only national organization 
solely devoted to the care and treatment of Advanced Cancer 
Patients . . . particularly those in the middle and lower income 
groups. The National Cancer Foundation helps provide comfort- 
cble surroundings and specialized nursing for victims bedridden 
in their homes; assists in making available costly medication so 
Vitally needed for Advanced Cancer Patients; helps relieve financial 
hardships of families invaded by cancer. 

Thousands of Advanced Cancer Patients and their families look to 
you for help. Your contribution will enable the National Cancer 
Foundation to carry on this humane service. 

Please send your contribution today ...use this coupon. 


Give Them Hope Now 


The National Cc 


Foundation 


Mr. Abbott Kimball, President 
101 Fifth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 


Enclosed is my contribution of $ 


Name ~ 
an ee 
Street. 2 
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Note’that contributions are tax deductible. 
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FILMO 16mm AUTO LOAD CAMERA — 
Your choice of several fast, Filmocoted a 
“What you see, you get!” Five speeds, in 
slow motion. Singlepic release for animation trie 
With 1” F1.9 lens, $183.50 plus tax. ee 


ONE-CASE FILMOSOUND PROJECTOR 


True versatility in one package. Natural sound, to a 
bring professional 16mm movies into your living 
room with true theater quality. And it’s perfect, 
of course, for your own 16mm silent films, too. 
Powerful 1000-watt lamp .. . fast power rewind. 
$449.00. 


A superb pair... film movement ~ 
mechanisms precision-matched to insure always perfect 
film registration, camera-to-projector. You'll be mighty 
proud of movies you make with the Filmo AUTO LOAD 
++» prouder yet of their brilliant, steady projection on 
the FILMOSOUND. Ask your B&H dealer for full details, 
Bell & Howell Company, 7132 McCormick Road, 
Chicago 45. 
*During life of product, any defects in workmanship or material 
will be remedied free (except Hamper ~ 
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bution lacks originality, sparkle, or wit. 
Hollywood and its crematoriums, bubble 
gum, and steam heat seem to have done 
something pretty drastic to the once 
scathing wit of the author of “Vile 
Bodies” and “A Handful of Dust.’ 
(Scort-Kinc’s MopEern Europe. By 
Evelyn Waugh. 89 pages. Little, Brown. 
$2.) 


More Hucksters 


Taking potshots at huckstering is a 
popular sport with our current novelists. 
But few of them can do it as well as 
Jerome Weidman, as “The Price Is Right” 
shows. 

Weidman’s novel sticks pins into huck- 
sterdom, specifically as it is practiced in 
the newspaper business. Henry Cade, an 
easygoing, rather decent young man of 
Manhattan, is the hero. He is top sales- 
man in a news syndicate but is outstand- 
ing for his lack of interest in both power 
and money. That all changes, however, 
when his firm loses its biggest item, a 
phenomenally successful cartoonist, and 
at the same time Henry comes upon a 
small-town columnist who has become an 
overnight sensation. 

Things start popping immediately. 
The firm needs the columnist as a sub- 
stitute for the cartoonist they lost, and 
Henry has him. There is also the added 
complication that the rival firm which 
stole the cartoonist is also out to get the 
columnist. Henry is, for the first time, in 
a position of power. What he does with 
it is readable, caustic, and very Weid- 
manish satire. (THE Price Is Ricut. By 
Jerome Weidman. 316 pages. Harcourt, 
Brace. $3.) 


**A”’ for Effort 


Elizabeth Bowen is one of those novel- 
ists whom you either adore or dismiss 
with a contemptuous sniff. There is noth- 
ing half-measure about her, You either 
think she writes like am angel (probably 
named Henry James) or you are driven 
close to an anxiety neurosis by the pain- 
ful precision of her prose. All her faults 
and all her good qualities are abundant 
in her latest novel, “The Heat of the 
Day.” 

This is essentially a story of love and 
loyalty during the London blitz. In 
any other than the overly sensitized 
hands of Miss Bowen “The Heat of the 
Day” would have become a melodrama. 
But her passion for restraint has held her 
well in check: too much so, it would 
seem, for the novel to have the wide pop- 
ular appeal usually to be found in the 
selections of the Literary Guild. 

Seeret: Miss Bowen's heroine is 4 
charming if somewhat baffling woman in 
her mid-40s, the mother of a 20-year-old 
* boy. Since his birth she has kept hidden 
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In 18.6 Seconds A 


the truth about her late husband. To his 










' cory ey ee A had — —_ Tobog g an Can Race 
e€ that she deserted him in his last illness; 

1e she alone knew that he left her to die in Down Yo Of A Mile 
se the arms of the nurse who was the woman 

le he had really loved. It was her own stiff Of Icy Chute eee 

4 pride that had made her keep this secret. But In Only 

31 Stella’s life since that tragic episode 

n. was devoted to the upbringing of her 


son, As the story opens he has joined the 
army, she is deep in her work for one of 
the British war ministries and, as nearly 
as possible, content in being the mistress 
a of a charming, 
slightly wounded 
veteran of Dun- 
kerque. She knows 
about him only 
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k- what he has told vo 
in her and is happy 
an because he is gentle 
of and considerate, 
es- although he is of- 
ad- ten absent from 
vel the country on 
er, Miss Bowen what she believes 
, a to be highly confi- 
and dential work for the War Office. 
na Then, one day, Harrison, a somewhat 
an sinister and shadowy figure, enters her 
life. He soon comes to the point. Robert, 
ely. Stella’s lover, has been revealing war se- 
ub- crets and he, Harrison, is close on his 
and trail. But if Stella will give up Robert, 
ded he tells her, and become his mistress in- 
1ich stead, he will hold off Robert’s arrest. It 
the is around this cynical situation that Miss 
», in Bowen weaves her complicated tale. 
vith Readers who are willing to pay the 
eid- attention that the author so exhausting- 
By ly demands may feel well rewarded 
yurt, with this unusual book and will at least ' 
give Miss Bowen “A” for effort. Readers 
with less forbearance will wonder if it is MAKE TH IS TEST bd 
worth the time and patience necessary to To actually see how fast it's ready to go to 
explore her tortuous path. (THE Heat work, drop a Bayer Aspirin in a glass of water 
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Night-Time is 
Sales-Time for 
Chicago’s Most 
IMPORTANT 
Million 


IT is evening. The HOME is warm, 
comfortable, cozy. In such a friendly 
and intimate environment something 
of great significance to sales execu- 


tives is happening. It is this:- 


AN advertisement is work- 
ing. Working because it is be- 
ing read leisurely—thoroughly 
—thoughtfully. Working in the 


most ideal surroundings an ad- 
vertisement can have—HOME! 


EVERY week-day night advertise- 
ments by the hundreds are at work 


in the HOMES where the Chicago 
Daily News is welcomed as the fam- 


ily’s favorite newspaper. Substantial 


is the word for these families. 


YES, tor many a year, adver- 
tisers have rated the Dai 
News reader-friends as Ch 
cago's most IMPORTANT 
million. 


IT sure does take a fot 0’ buyin’ 
to keep good HOMES a-goin’. And 
the advertiser can hardly expect to 
get into these HOMES with what he 
has to sell if he does not get in with 
what he has to say. 


CHICAGO 
DAILY NEWS 


For 73 Years Chicago's HOME Newspaper 
JOHN S. KNIGHT, Publisher 
DAILY NEWS PLAZA 
400 West Madison Street, CHICAGO 
Offices In 
NEW YORK « DETROIT « LOS ANGELES « MIAMI 
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Hiring, Keeping, and Firing 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


MONG the words seldom heard in 
A our Federal bureaucracy are 
those classic remedies for incompe- 
tence: “You're fired!” 

Instead, the harassed boss, con- 
fronted by the barbed-wire network 
of legal protections surrounding an 
employe, must resort to indirection, 
subterfuge, and buck-passing. Often 
he simply puts up with poor work 
and waste because he has 
more important matters on 
hand than struggling with 
red tape. 

Sometimes the boss works 
out an elaborate way to 
place the incompetent in a 
specific job and then gets 
the job abolished. Some- 
times he gleefully manages 
to unload the incompetent 
on another, unwary boss. 
On other occasions he makes things 
so unpleasant that the incompetent 
quits. Occasionally he moves an in- 
competent in a high rating to a job 
intended for somebody in a lower 
rating. This is costly for Uncle Sam, 
of course, but at least it gets some 
work done. 


ut if he seeks legally and directly 
B to separate the incompetent from 
the service, the way is usually long 
and arduous. There are almost end- 
less hearings, written charges, and 
opportunities for appeal. If the em- 
ploye is a veteran, very special pro- 
tections exist. A veteran may go over 
the head of the boss to the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission for a full review and 
hearing. Three appeal stages are then 
possible. 

The head of the Hoover commis- 
sion task force on Federal personnel 
management, John A. Stevenson, 
President of the Penn Mutual Life 
Insurance Co., estimates that $600,- 
000,000 could be saved by wholesale 
reform in government personnel prac- 
tices. This task force’s study revealed 
that the processing of 25 discharge 
actions consumed an average of sev- 
en months each and that in five cases 
the time ran over a year. It required 
a year and a half to get rid of one 
stenographer, and she finally quit be- 
fore the action was completed. 

The Government has lamentably 
cluttered up employment regulations 
in its anxiety to do more for veterans. 





Under these regulations untrained 
veterans have often displaced highly 
trained employes with long service. 
No one will deny that the Govern- 
ment owes to the veteran gratitude, 
rewards, and care. But it is poor pol- 
icy in government jobs to give him 
privileges that cripple efficiency at 
heavy cost. 

The troubles of a supervisor are 
complicated by methods of 
estimating an employe’s ef- 
ficiency. In private business 
a supervisor usually rates 
the competence of em- 
ployes on a comparative 
basis. Thus, he judges Mary 
to be a faster typist than 
Annie; but Annie is more 
willing and _ conscientious. 
This, however, is not so in 
government. Mary and An- 
nie are rated on an “objective” stand- 
ard which involves marks on a form 
with a long list of items. Some of 
these seem to me to be duplica- 
tions, and some are unintelligible. 
My common sense cannot see the 
fine distinctions between “attention 
to pertinent detail” and “accuracy 
of final results.” I am also unable 
to see the difference between Mary’s 
“jnitiative” and Annie’s “resourceful- 
ness.” It would seem that govern- 
ment supervisors have the same 
trouble. The Hoover report says that 
the boss often decides what the final 
rating should be and then forces the 
markings of the items so that they 
will add up to the rating he wants. 

The general tenor of the recom- 
mendations of the personnel manage- 
ment report is to restore responsibil- 
ity to the boss; to give him more in- 
dependence in rating his subordinates; 
and to cut the red tape that ties his 
hands not only in dismissals but in 
promotions and in giving rewards for 
superior work. 


HE over-all proof that we are not 

getting good service is in the im- 
mense turnover in Federal service. 
Each year half a million people leave 
Federal service and half a million new 
people are taken on. This is 3 per cent 
a month, or 36 per cent a year. No 
private business could stand such 4 
drain of efficiency and money. The 
reform of “civil service reform” seems 
to be overdue. 
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2, 4-D applic 
are harmless 


NIFOS*-T solutions control 
aphids and other vegetable pest 


SANTOBANE,* 


vations kill weeds; 
to most grains. 


SANTOPHEN?* 20, Monsanto’s 
pentachlorophenol, kills 


termites, stops decay. 
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Monsanto’s 


DDT, is widely used to 


SERVING INDUSTRY... 
WHICH SERVES MANKIND 


control horn flies and ticks. 


MONSANTO 


CHEMICALS ~ PLA 


S 


NIRAN,* Monsanto’s parathion, 
checks insect damage to many fruits. 


Speed the uninvited guest 


Every year, the farmer is host to 
armies of uninvited guests. They are 
the insects and weeds that damage 
and destroy—leaving a wreckage in 
their path that costs agriculture 
billions of wasted dollars. 
Fortunately, the stay of these un- 
welcome guests can be cut short 
—with chemistry. Specifically, with 
Monsanto agricultural chemicals. 
There are Monsanto chemicals that 
kill weeds — help crops grow. 

Many varieties of fruits and vege- 
tables are protected against insect 
damage with chemical formulations 
that can be sprayed or dusted. 

Beef cattle and dairy herds, guarded 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


by Monsanto chemicals, live in 
peace, yield more meat, more milk. 
Wood treated with a Monsanto pre- 
servative lasts years longer. 
Monsanto does more than manu- 
facture agricultural chemicals. In 
co-operation with Experiment Sta- 
tions, County Agents and Govern- 
ment authorities, Monsanto conducts 
extensive tests to find new and better 
ways to safeguard the nation’s 
agriculture. 

For Insecticides and Herbicides .. . If 
you are a user of insecticides and herbi- 
cides, consult your formulator. If you are 
a formulator, consult Monsanto . . . Write 
Monsanto Chemical Company, St. Louis 
4, Missouri, or return the coupon if you 
prefer. *Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
. . . . J . . 7” o . — . . 7 . * . 


723 South Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri ad 


Please send information on Monsanto Chemicals for 


Company.... 


Address 
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